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Objervations on certain Parts of the Animal Oeconomy. By Fobe 
Hunter. 4t0. 1650 


R. Hunter collects his literary debts, as.if he were 
afraid of becoming a bankrupt, and unable to anfwer 
the demands which his character might drawon him. To fpeak, 
however, without either a jeft or a metaphor, our author, in 
his mifcellaneous fcientific purfuits, has fcattered his difco- 
veries, and feems anxious to bring them into one volume, fince 
others have occafionally adopted what they have found ir this 
feparate ftate. We approve of the undertaking, and would 
only fuggeft, that he muft not end with detached effays, al- 
ready publifhed. ‘The world expects more; and, we may be 
allowed to add, that a full and fatisfaftory treatife on compa- 
rative anatomy is ftill wanting, which, probably, no other 
anatomift can fo well fupply.—Much is already done: various 
faéts are difperfed in different volumes; but many mutt be ftill 
added. 

On thefe effays, for they are diftin& independent ones, we 
fhall offer a few-remarks, in their order. The fubftance of 
the firft, containing a Defcription of the Situation of the 
Teftes in the Foetus, with their Defcent into the Scrotum, has 
already’appeared in Dr. Hunter’s Medical Commentaries. It 
explains, very futisfactorily, a drfeafe formerly little under- 
ftood, the hernia congenita ; but it is now commonly treated 
of'in every courfe of chirurgical leCtures. : Mr. Hunter has 
acted with propriety in afferting his. own claim to the difco- 
very, which, in many refpects, becomes of practical import- 
ance ; but the fubject is now fufficiently underftood to prevent 
us from enlarging on it. 

The Obfervations which follow are on the Glands fituated 
between the Rectum and Bladder, called the Veficule Semi- 
nales. Our author alluded to them in his Treatife on the 
Venerea] Difeafe. From various obfervations he does not think 
them, as they have been commonly fuppofed, repofitories of 
the femen ; though they are undoubtedly fubfervient to gene- 
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ration. His opinion is founded on the little refemblance their 
contents bear to the feminal fluid; on there being no defi- 
ciency, in the quantity of the fecretion in either veficle, when 
the teftis correfponding to that fide has been deftroyed; and 
by the little connetion its quantity has with other circum- 
ftances influencing generation. Yet, on the whole, he con- 
fiders thefe organs, and their fluid, as of importance to this 
‘fandtion, though its peculiar effet is unknown. ™ 

The following eflays have been read to the Royal Society, 
atid have already occurred, with one exception, in our ufual 
courfe, viz. 


~* An Account of the Free Martin.—An Account of an ex- 
traordinary Pheafant.—An Account of the Organ of Hearing 
in Fithes.—An Account of certain Receptacles of Air in Birds, 
which communicate with the Lungs and Euftachian Tube.— 
Experiments and Obfervations on Auieasla, with Refpeét to the 
Power of producing Heat.—Propofals for the Recovery of Per- 
fons apparently drowned.—On the Structure of the Placenta. — 
Obfervations on the Placenta of the Monkey.—Obfervations on 
the Gillaroo Trout, commonly called in Ireland the Gizzard 
Trout.—Some Obfervations on Digettion.’ 


We fhall particularly mention only two of thefe eflays, that 
en the Free Martin, and on the Structure of the Placenta. The 
latter was never publifhed in its prefent form, and they are in 
fome degree connected ; but we have another reafon for making 
fome remarks on the free martin, viz. to communicate a fatt, 
which fome of our correfpondents, who have greater connec- 
tions in that country than we have, may be able to afcertain 
with more precifion. | 

A free martin is a twin calf, whofe companion was a ball, 
and which, with every female appearance externally, always 
continues barren. Farmers are fond of employing them in 
the plough, for they are often larger and ftronger, more labo- 
rious and active than the ox. The barren cows (taurx), were 
always in high eftimation, for the fame purpofe, with the an- 
cient‘hufbandmen. The barren heifer was alfo conftantly ufed. 
in facrifices to particular deities. —Dryden fays, 


* Bring the barren heifer back ; 

Barren let her be, and black.’ 
It is a-cuftom obferved from the earlieft antiquity. Ulyfies 
wows to facrifice — 
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EArQwr’ sis 1Oanns, ssgav fer. Odyff. xi. 30. 
Virgil and Prudentius chufe the barren heifer-for their vi€tims 
to Proferpine ; and Silius Italicus fays, 
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* Jam proxima dive 
Ceditur Etnez, caffe cervice Juvenca.’ 


We have chofen this parade of quotation, a cuftom to which 
we are much averfe, to fhow that the production of the free 
martin was not uncommon, and that it is not now a cifcum- 
fiance firft obferved. A barren cow, produced in any other 
way, is exceedingly unufual; and even twins, when both 
cows or both bulls, are commonly perfec. 

Mr. Hunter, in his examination of this extraordinary pro- 
duction, actually found it an hermaphrodite. It poffeffed the 
parts of each fex, but neither were in perfection. In fome 
inftances it approaches nearer to the perfec bull, in others to 
the perfect cow. But it appeared to our author that free 
martins were probably not in every inftance hermaphrodites, 


‘ Although what I have faid with refpe@ to the productions 
of free martins is in general true, yet I was lately furnifhed 
with an inftance, by the affiftance of Benjamin Way, Efq. of 
Denham, near Uxbridge, who knew that I was anxious to 
aicertain this point,- that it does not invariably hold good, 

‘ One of his cows having produced twins, which were to 
appearance male and female, upon a fuppofition that the cow- 
calf was a free martin, he obligingly offered either to give it. 
me, or keep it till ic grew up, that we might determine. the 
fact: as I conceived it to bea free martin, and was to have the 
liberty of examining it after death, I defired that he would 
keep it; but unfortunately it died about a month old. Upon 
examining the organs of generation they appeared to be thofe of 
the female, and perfecily formed ; but to make this more cer- 
tain, I procured thofe parts of a common cow-calf, and com- 
pared them together, and found them exactly alike. This made 
us regret that the animal had not lived long enough for us to 
fee if it would breed ; for the conftruction of the parts being 
to appearance perfect, is not fufficient of itfelf to ftamp it a 
true or perfect female ; for I can fuppofe that the parts being 
perfectly formed, but without the power of propagation, may 
conftitute the moft fimple kind of hermaphrodite. It is, how- 
ever, moft probable that this was a perfect female, which is an 
exception to the common rule ; and if there are fuch deviations 
as twins being perfect male and female, why not fuppofe, on 
the other hand, that an hermaphrodite may be produced fingly, 
as in other animals; and 1 am the more inclined to this opi- 
nion, from finding a number of hermaphrodites among black 
cattle, without the circumftances of their birth being afcer- 
tained.’ 


We have been informed, that in the poffeffion of Mr. Brock, 

a grazier of North Tawton, in Devonfhire, a cow, which had 
for its twin a bull-calf, a€tually’had had four calves. This is 
faid to have happened about the year 1778, and to have made 
2 fome 
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fome noife in that county. The truth of the fa&t we are 
unable to afcertain: perhaps Mr. Hunter will think it deferves 
his attention. 

The efflay on the Structure of the Placenta is now firf 
publifhed, though it was read to the Royai Society. The 
fubftance of it was, we believe, commonly delivered by Dr. 
Hunter, in his leftures. Mr. Hunter, with Dr. Mackenzie, 
firft difcovered that the circulation between the mother and the 
child was not performed by continuous vefiels, but that arteries 
paiied into the fubftance of this apparently inorganic mafs, in 
a convoluted direétion. In this way the force of the blood 
was much broken, and it was then poured into a cellular fub- 
ftance, from which it was taken up by the veffels of the child. 
The part belonging to the mother was the membrane, called 
by Dr. Hunter the decidua, which our author thinks was 
formed of coagulable lymph, poured out by the veffels of the 
uterus, which is condenfed into a membrane, and becomes at 
laft vafcular. We apprehend it to be an opinion of our au- 
thor, that all extravafated coagulated fluids become vafcular ; 
but we do not know whether he confiders thefe new veffels as 
continuations of thofe in contact with them from the living 
parts, or as diftinét productions, The circumftances of the 
gravid uterus fupport, in our opinion, the former pofition ; 
but we have reafon to fufpeét that Mr. Hunter’s fentiments 
lean towards the latter. 

The whole fubftance of the placenta, including the cellular 
and vafcular part, is confequently a part of the foetus: the 
decidua affords it little more than a medium of conneétion. 
The cellular fubftance 1s compared by Mr. Hunter to the cor- 
pora cavernofa penis ; and we fuppofe that he imagines the 
cells to be endowed with fome a€tive power in propelling the 
blood into the fcetal veffels. The utility of this ftruéture is 
very apparent, particularly in avoiding the effects of any irre- 
gular circulation of the fluids of the mother, The placenta 
of a monkey is very fimilar to the human: its decidua is, 
nowever, more vafcular. 

On the other diflertations, whofe titles we have tranfcribed, 
we fhall make no remarks : our readers are already in poffeflion 
of their fubftance, and of our opinion concerning them. New 
obfervations feem to be added to fome of thefe eflays; but 
it is impoffible to enlarge on every thing which has the appear- 
ance of novelty. 

The next differtation, on a Sectetion in the Crop of breed- 
ing Pigeons, for the Nourifhment of their Young, we do not 
semember to have feen ; and we fhall confequently give fome 
account of it. It appears, that mot only in the mammalia, 
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but the aves alfo, the young are nourifhed by a fluid, fecreted 
from the bodies of the parents. ‘The female pigeon, towards 
the end of incubatton, 1s found to have the fubftance of the 
crop thickened: a glanduler ftru€ture appears on its internal 
furface, and the meat in the crop is found mixed with a curdled 
fubitance. Like the curd of milk, it contains none of the 
faccharine part, is not fubjeét to the acetous fermentation, 
and, though putrefcent, does not very readily run into putre- 
faétion. At firit the young one is fed on this fubftance only ; 
foon fome grain is mixed with its food; and after about ter 
days, the glandular appearance and the fecretion difappear. 
The male is alfo furnifhed with the fame powers, which is a 
circumftance more uncommon. Mr. Hunter fufpe&s the crops 
of parrots to have fimilar properties ; and we have fome reafon 
to think: that pheafants alfo refemble pigeons in this refpec, 
To this paper are added, fome curious obfervations on the 
mode of nutrition among animals of the lower claffes. 

The eflay, on the Colour of the Pigmentum of the Eye, 
is very curious; and is an inftance how much may be drawa 
by a man of genius, with a mind amply furnifhed with infor- 
mation, from an apparently barren fubje@. We know not 
whether the following obfervations will have any effect in ex- 
plaining the origin of Negroes; or rather, if this mode of 
‘reafoning be allowed, whether it will account for the degene- 
racy of the whiter nations from the black colour of their 


parent flock. At all events, the pafiage deferves to be tran- 
fcribed. 


‘ Animals living in a free and natural ftate are fubje& to few 
deviations from their fpecific character ; but nature is lefs uni- 
form in its operations when influenced by culture *. Confider- 
able varieties are produced under fuch circumftances ; of which 
the moft frequent are changes in the colour. T’hefe changes are 
always, I believe, from the dark to the lighter tints; and the 
alteration is. very gradual in certain {pecies, requiring in the 
Canary-bird feveral generations ; while in the crow, moufe, &c. 
it is completed in one. But this change is not always to white, 
though ftill approaching nearer to it in the young, than in the 
parent; being fometimes to dun, at others to ipotted, of all 
the various fhades between the two extremes. As this alteration 
‘in colour is conftantly from dark to lighter, may we not rea- 
fonably infer, that in all animals fubject to fuch variation, the 
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‘ * From the variations produced by culture, it would appear, that the 
animal is fo fufceptable of impreflion, 2s to vary nature’s actions; and this 
is even carried into propagation. Whether this takes place at the v:ry firft 
union of the principles of the two parents, fo as to derive its exiftence from 
both ; or, whether it takes its formation from the mother, after the fir 
formation of the embryo, are, perhaps, not eafily determined. 
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darkeft of the fpecies fhould be reckoned neareft to the origi- 
nal; and that where there are black of that kind, the whole 
have been originally black. Without this fuppofition, it will 
be impoffible, on the principle I have ftated, to account for in- 
dividuals of any clafs being black. Every fuch variety may be 
confidered as arifing in the cultivated ftate of animals; but 
whether, if left to themfelves, they would in time refume their 
original appearance, 1 do not know,’ 


The pigmentum of the eye is generally of the fame colour 
with the rete mucofum under the fkin; and the hne feems to 
arife from a fecretion of a fimilar kind. Mr, Hunter’s ree 
marks receive great fupport from the colour of turkeys. Thofe 
of the black kind are hardy, large, and courageous. They 
feed in fields, in large flocks, and rooft on trees, They have, 
in fhort, all the manners of wild animals, while the timid 
helplefs white kifid, have all the appearances of a degenerated 
race. The fize of the black turkeys, in which only they differ 
from wild animals, feems to arife from full feeding, and re- 
gular meals. Buttoreturn. The colour of the pigmentum 
correfponds frequently with that of the fin, more commonly 
with that of the hair, and pretty generally with the colour of 
the eye-lafhes. When of a brighter colour, it undoubtedly 
enables the animal to fee with lefs light; and Mr. Hunter 
feems to think that the light which paffes through the retina, 
is refiected from the white fhining f{cales of the pigment, and 
again illuminates the object. It is {carcely probable that this 
effect can be produced, as the object cannot receive more light 
than is. tranfmitted, and no furface is fo well polifhed as to 
reflect again all its light. If the effect ever feems to be pro- 
duced, it is by the light being colleéted into a focus, by re- 
fieftion, from a concave furface, and thrown on one point, 
We have examined cats in the dark for this purpofe, and have 
feen the light, as Mr. Hunter has obferved, through the iris, 
but have never feen any neighbouring obje& iJluminated: in. 
deed, in a fphere of that kind, the focus cannot fall far be- 
yond the cornea, if it even reaches to it,—We cannot follow 
our author’s remarks through all the variety of animals: they 
are, however, very accurate, and exceedingly ingenious. The 
ufe of the oblique mufcles of the eye, on which fome obfer~ 
vations are annexed, is faid, with great probability, to be, 
that the eye may continue fixed on an object, notwithftanding 
all the motions of the head and body. Diftinét vifion is cere 
tainly incompatible with the motion of the image on the 
retina. 

The laft effay is on the Nerves of the Organ of Smelling, 
and on fome Branches of the fifth Pair of Nerves. Mr, 
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Hunter diftinguithes between the nerves which each fenfitive 
organ receives in common with other organs, and thofe which 
are defigned to fit it for its peculiar funétions. The firft pair 
of nerves is adapted probably for fmelling, and the others for 
common fenfation. The former immerge fo fooninto the eth- 
moid bone, that they have never been properly traced: it was 
fuppofed that they defcended, with little alteration, as pulpy 
medullary cords. But, by foftening the bone, and feparating 
it when foftened, it appeared that the branches received co- 
verings from proceffes of the dura mater. The nerve confifts 
of one body, not of fafciculi, each covered by the pia mater ; 
and it has both a cortical and medullary part, in which it 
differs from other nerves, excépt in a very few inftances, and 
in diflin& portions. The defcription of the branches of the 
fifth pair of nerves, we cannot eafily abridge : our author has 
elucidated fome points of this minute and intricate fubje&, 
for which we muft refer to the work. 

Thefe effays are elucidated with plates, which are neatly 
executed.. The work confifts-of remarks often new, generally 
ingenious, and fometimes excentric; but, on the whole, we 
confider them as a valuable addition to the ftock of phyfiola- 
gical knowlege. 
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An Inquiry into the Prefent State of Medical Surgery. Vol. Llp 
By Thomas Kirkland, M.D. 8v0. 75. 64. Dawfon. 


WE examined the firft volume of this work in our Fifty- 
fifth Volume, p. 249. Our article attraéted Dr. Kirk 
land’s attention ; and he replies to fome of our remarks. ‘We 
have never detained our readers with our perfonal contefts : jn 
~ the differences which relate to fcience, every reader may be 
concerned; and a flight account of the difpate may not be 
improper. | | 
The firft paflage which we controverted in our former af- 
ticle was quoted at length. He obferved that the termination 
of inflammations was different according to the difference of 
their feat, and the nature of the offending caufe. We obferved 
that we thought otherwife, becaufe, to mention ‘only a fingle. 
inftance, peripneumony terminated in all the different ways ; 
and, ‘as it commenced uniformly with general ‘fever, its caufe 
was probably uniform, 7 


* To which we may reply, that our obfervations are drawn 
from nature inftead of books; and, for this reafon, may not 
perhaps correfpond with the doctrines of former writers: that 
though we havamore than once feen areal abicefs of the lungs, 
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_ which came on in confequence of a peripneumony, yet if any 
judgment :may be formed from practice, and opening thofe who 
have died of this difeafe, -I believe it more ‘commonly termi- 
nates by refolution or fuffocation ; and notwithftanding writers 
talk of fuppuration in. inflammation of the lungs, yet in this 
account, it may be obferved, they much oftener defcribe ex- 
pectoration than abfcef:.’ 

Tt cannot efcape the reader, that the criterion by which the 
doftrine was to be tried, was whether, in the fame organ, 
the terminations were different, if the nature of the offending 
caufe was giv en. It is then allowed, even by our author, that 
the termination may be in either way: yet we mean not to 
take advantage of this cafual acknowledgment; he muft ex- 
plain his meaning, 


. * But when the inflammation furrounds the extravafated 
fluids, fo that they cannot.efcape, an abfcefs may be the confe- 
uence *; unlefs fuffocation previoufly takes place, from extra- 
wafated blood, from mortification, or, what I believe more 
~ommonly happens, from a great load of yel ellow lymph, accom 
panied with a turgency of the blood veffels. 
This reference is put fo doubifully, that we knew not what 
‘it Was meant fo prove; and, though we had not long fince 
looked over this Epiftle of Morgagni, we would not traft our 
-memories.for-the contents-of feveral large folio pages, very 
clofely printed, Was the defign to fhow that peripneumonies 
‘may terminate by fuppuration:?»we fcarcely thought: that ‘the 
author would contribute’to the deftruétion of the fyftem which 
_he was purpofely defending. ...Was it to eftablifh the peculiar 
_canfe of fyppuration? for this objeé, fince our recolleétion 
“did not fuggelt, that Morgagnr could affift him, we read the 
_Epittle again... We hope Dr. Kirkland will not punifh us fo 
Severely.in his next volume, for differing with him. 
~ In this Epiitle there are, ten cafes of termination by fup- 
puration ; ; in very many of which appearances of mortification 
,are. combined. : In. .one.of thefe only was--the {uppuration 
found. on the part of the lungs mext the pleura, and the effu- 
» fion. in: that_part an{wering. t to. the abfcefs.. This cafe, how- 
_ ever, proves nothing ; ;. for, in every inftance of peripneumony, 
however terminating, there, is an effufion, though it is not 
always falutary, When accompanied by fuppuration, the ab- 
Acefs is moft.commonly,in, the. fubftance of the lungs. We 
will not extend our article by a particular account. The ex- 
planation receives no credit from the diffections ; the abfcefies 
are chiefly i in elderly people $’ but they occur at every period 
of the difeafe, from the fifth to the Seale iT day. 
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Eryfipelas, the author contends, never fuppurates ; when it 
does, it has another title. This is nearly a difpute about words. 
He allows that the fame epidemic will have different effects 
upon different habits of body. We contend for no more ; 
but this fhows that the part affeded does not wholly influence 
the mode of termination, when the offending matter is the 
fame. 

The loofe texture of the lungs is certainly connected with 
the fubje@, becaufe it is conneéted with gangrene. It is very 
commonly.mentioned with gangrenous {fpots, in the Epiitle 
which Dr. Kirkland quoted; and, in the following one, which 
we read alfo, to finifh the fubje&t, the cffufion of blood is as 
often a termination as gangrene; but both are fatal ones. 

' On the contraétility of arteries, our author adduces Haller’s 
faé&ts ; but furely he does net pretend to underftand them better 
than Haller himfelf. ‘The complaint is made in one of the 
Jatter volumes of his Phyfiology. We have unfortunately neg- 


le&ted to mark the particular pafflage. This fubject is too 


copious to difcufs fully. We fhall not decline it on a more 
proper occafion. 

On the theory of inflammation, we mutt appeal to the paf- 
fages quoted; and we think they will eftablifh what we have 
afferted. 

Dr. Kirkland objeéts to our arrangement, and contends that 
a phyfician fhould have more than a general knowlege of fur- 
gery, becaufe all general knowlege is fuperficial, We are 
forry for it, becaufe we have been taught that there is a gene-~ 


-ral comprehenfive knowlege, which will generally lead to an 


accurate judgment in particulars, The phyfician who fees a 


. foul fore, knows how to treat it, though he has never {pread 


a plafter; and, when a violent blow occurs on the cra- 
nium, he can bleed freely, and procure a-difcharge of the 
contents of the inteftines, though he never handled a trephine. 
We have long fufpected that Dr. Kirkland had only a general 
knowlege of phyfic ; and yet we think he may be fafely truited 
as a medical guide, though he muft occafionally fubmit to be 
told of his miftakes. He trufts to nature; we do the fame: 
but he fhould have reflected, that we ought to prefer the fen- 
timents of judicious authors, in fupport of our opinions, to 
adducing our own experience, becaufe it cannot have the 
fanétion of aname. Dr. Kirkland, who confults nature, does 
not defpife the affiftance of authorities: a great part of this 


- volume is drawn from books. 


The fubjects confidered in this part of the work are ab{ceffes 
and gangrenes of different parts and different kinds, as they 
CoAn- 
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conftitute diftin& difeafes. Dr. Kirkland, befides the opinions 
of authors, occafionally gives his own; nor does he forfeit, in 
any refpett, his claim to the character of an able practitioner. 

On the fubje& of critical abfceffes, he mentions the belt 
methods of bringing on fuppuration. Dr. Acrell found, that 
in fome camp-fevers, if the abfcefs was opened on coming to 
maturity, the patient died; but, if he was brifkly purged, he 
grew fironger and better. This paper of Dr. Acrell has not 
been confidered by pra€titioners with the attention it deferves. 
Dr. Kirkland advifes td bring critical ab{ceffles forward to fup- 
puration, but fuppofes that the matter may be fafely abforbed 
where there is no opening to be made for its difcharge, or 
where an artificial opening would be dangerous. He thinks 
that good matter is harmlefs, when returned to. the mafs of 
blood, and an acrimonious effufion only hurtful. 

This fubje&t involves feveral confiderations, which we with 
oor author had more particularly adverted to. On an attentive 
confideration of the paper mentioned, when it firft appeared, 
we were led to-confider the abfceffes as belonging to an epide- 
mic of a very fingular nature ; and if Dr. Acrell’s relation be 
attended to it will appear, that the /udden difcharge of matter 
was particularly injurious in a debilitated conftitution. When 
it was difcharged by ftool, the depletion was more flow, and 
of courie more eafily borne, Thatour opinion was well-founded, 
appears from this circumftance, ‘that his obfervations have not 
been confirmed by fubfequent pradtitioners, Critical abfceffes 
are nOW uncommon: we have {carcely ever feen them, when 
evacuations have been freely ufed im the early flages. We 
‘have fometimes feen them repelled, when forming, by a pur- 
gative imprudently adminiftered; and, in that cafe, much 
injury may ‘be done. When already formed, abforption is 
effected with great difficulty, but purgatives are more eafily 
borne. Of the exiflence of hepatius, we are often ignorant, 
An abfcefs in the lungs, and.of the pfoas mufcle, certainly 
refit every attempt to procure abforption. Good pus, our 
author thinks, pafles off by ftool or urine, without mixing 
with the juices. It is difficult to prove a-negative ; but, after 
pus is formed, if it is confined and expofed to the orifices of 
the lymphatics, it almoft univerfally produces a hectic. To 
this'there is one exception, viz. in the cafe of an abfcefs of 
the liver: will Dr. Kirkland contend, that in this inftance 
only the pus is good ? or does he fuppofe that, by the methods 
pointed out, he can procure the abforption and fubfequent 
difcharge of a// the matter in an internal abfcefs? 

On the whole, the innocence of good.pus is a fuppofition 
at beit gratuitous, feemingly very doubtful, and one that may 
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probably do harm. In works that may fall into the hands of 
ftudents, it would have been better to have inculcated the 
means of avoiding abfcefles, by proper difcharges, and pre» 
ferving the circulation equable. In this way they may gene- 
rally be kept from affecting the internal parts; and, when 
they appear. externally, it is always right to bring them on to 
maturation, and to difcharge matter in a way moft fuitable to 
the ftate of the patient’s ftrength. We now fpeak of abfceffes 
terminating general fevers : we cannot, with the fame degree 
of probability, prevent the abfcefs of the liver or of the lungs, 
when thefe organs are inflamed ; but we think that thefe cates 
require no particular rales, 

We have been led to introduce thefe remarks, fince, in 
fome places, we fear our author may be mifunderflood, and 
his opinion may be fuppofed a fanétion for a practice which 
would be mifchievous, and probably fatal. Dr. Kirkland does 
not materially differ in opinion from us, bui he {peaks too 
lightly of repelling abfceffes, and too confidently of the means 
in our power to procure abforption. It is fometimes the work 
of nature, feldom, if ever, of art. His treatment of abfcefles 
in general, when forming, or already maturated, is corre& 
and judicious. His remarks on particular abfceffes are clear 
and exa&. The mifcellaneous nature of this part of the vo- 
dume alone prevents our enlarging on it, 

In treating of gangrene, Dr. Kirkland defcribes the inflam- 
matory and putrid gangrene; the local and general difeafe, 
attended with emphyfema, We fhall felect the defcription of 
the latter, 

‘ When it is the confequence of injuries, the lymph which 
flagnates about the injured part immediately inflames ard core 
trodes the veffels which contain it; and then air-bubbles in the 
membrana adipofa, and other membranes, are initantly formed : 
which air-bubbles, by increafing the inflammation, are increafed 
themfelves, and extended immediateiy, upon the fmalleit dee 
gree of obftruction taking place, all over the limb, and from 
thence through the whole body. ‘They are not‘confined to tie 
external cellelar membrane immediately-under the fkin, as in 
a local gangrene; but they even pervade it in the moft minute 
mufcular fibres, and thus produce a general gangrenoas em- 
phyfema. A fever, during this ftate, frequently comes on, 
accompanied with a delirium, great dejeCtion of dpirits, and 
often a particular wildnefs in the looks; the palie is either 

uick, low, weak, and fluttering ; or quick, unequal, and hard. 
he degree of preternatural irritability and morbid difpofition 
of the fluids, favour the moft fwift progrefs of the difeafe ; the 
air-bubbles fometimés run like wild fire from cell to cell ; and 
the {cene is not uncommonly clofed.with a rapidity, that will 

not admit of affiftance.’ | : 
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It is this ftate of the mufcles which, in our author’s opinion, 
piniitutes the diftinction. The wild look occurs in the local 
difeafe, and is ftyled a nervous affection. Theyhave always 
appeared to us to differ in degree only, except where the fluidg 
are previoufly in a putrid ftate, and the conf{titution enervated ; 
nor do the obfervations of our author prove more. 

The obfervations on fphacelus are diftind and: accurate, 
We fhall tranfcribe the following extraordinary cafe, with its 
equally extraordinary cure. 


‘ A fober young man, betwixt twenty and thirty years of 
age, was feized with the moft obftinate jaundice I ever faw, 
accompanied with clay-coloured ftools ; and, in time his liver 
appeared to be larger than ufual. Anz,afcites followed, his legs 
fwelled, became fo cold, that. the application of war ‘mth had 
no effet ; and a. perfect. {phacelus f{pread itfelf through the 
fkin .and cellular membrane upon the calf in each ~ Bey 

‘The dead parts were divided with*a knife, common topical re- 
medies were employed, and to’ twenty-eight ounces of tinture 
of bark, half. an ounce of regenerated tartar was added; of 
this he took four fpoonfulls every three or four hours’; he made 
many gallons of water loaded with bile ; nor did this evactiation 

‘eeafe while any water remained in the cavity of the abdomen, 
And though the difcharge from. the. legs. no doubt affified in 
unloading the body, yet the difeafe in the liver was moft pro- 
bably removed by this medicine ; for the jaundice, left him, 
the ulcers in the Jegs were healed in the common manner ; and, 
contrary to my expectation, inflead of a temporary, he received 
@ permanent cure. Since this inftance, 1 have found the fame 
‘remedy, in a variety of cafes, a powerful deobftruent. I have 
again ordered it in a jaundice with fuccefs, and again feen it 
“carry off the water in a dropfy ; but what we have faid about 
this difezfe requiring different remedies under different ftates 
‘of irritability, fhould be remembered ; for | know it will not 
always anfwer our purpofe when the water in a dropfy is to be 
-difcharged.’ 

The obfervations on amputation of gangrenous limbs, de- 
‘ferve attention: Dr. Kirkland endeavours to revive. the - prac- 
tice of Celfus, of cutting through the found flefh, down. to 
the bone, .and fapports it by the teftimony of: his own ex- 


“perience. 

Strumous fwellings and ulcers are particularly defcribed. 
Dr. Kirkland wifhes to confine the term to glandular {well- 
‘Ings, indurated and unequal in their furface to the’ touch. 
Our experience has led us rather to~think that’ it fhould be 
extended: at leaft, if fome ulcers, and even fome mucous 
dilcharges, whofe appearance is peculiar, and whole obftinacy 
1s confpicuous, be not ftyled ftrumous, we fhould invent fome 


other term in ‘medicine by which we may diflinguith them. 
We 
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We thall not conteft this matter: from the little effe& which 
remedies have, the difpute can be of little confequence. 

' Our, author’s obfervations on the fero-purulent abfcefs, 
which are really ufeful, and drawn from actual obfervation, 
fhow, in the ftrongeft light, the fallacy of a diftinGtion, not 
founded in any very effential difference. On the fubje& of 
the cure of fcrophula we can only add, that Dr. Kirkland 
obferves that the bark is ufelefs. We have had too often rea- 
fon to regret our own failure in this refpect, to hefitate a mo- 
ment in agreeing with him. 

‘The remarks on the white {welling are valuable, as they 
are the dictates of experience. ‘They are not diftinguifhed by 
pompous proiifes, or the parade of medicine; but they are 
clear and accurate, with a little of the diftruft of the efficacy 
of remedies, which age probably infpires, and a little {cepti- 
cifm, perhaps the refult of difappointment in the ufe of plans 
recommended with pomp and confidence, The remarks om 
amputation are valuable, and written with much candour, 

On the whole, we can freely and chearfully praife, though 
we have been led to differ from our author; and though he 
has treated us with a little diftance and difrefpect, which our 
former article did not merit: as our end is the fame, to 
promote the progrefs of {cience, and to relieve fuffering hu- 
manity, the little interruptions on the road fhould not retard 
Our journey. We hope Dr. Kirkland will purfue his ufeful 
defign : we fhall follow him with good humour and with 
candour. 





The Obferver: being a Colleéion of Moral, Literary, and Fami- 
liar Effays. In Three Volumes. 8v0. 10s. 6d. in Boards. Dilly. 


HE firft forty Numbers of this work, our author tells us, 
‘ were worked off at a country prefs,’ and given to the 
public with all their imperfetions on their heads, with all their 
faults full-blown. Some of thefe we mentioned, when we 
confidered this part, in our Fifty-ninth Volume, page 297. 
They are now corrected, and the whole appears with many 
advantages. ‘The author’s name is not added; but the work 
has been affigned, with fome confidence, to Mr. Cumber- 
land, 

We muft not, however, be contented with faint praife, or 
the nepative merit of avoiding faults. As thefe Effays have 
been our familiar companions for fome time, as we have viewed 
and reviewed them in as many different humours as ‘ my father 

Shandy’ 
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Shandy’ chofe for hie difcuffions of a more intricate kind, we 
ought to add, that their merit appears greater in the exami- 
nation, The ftyle is bizbly finifhed, as we fufpe&, in imita- 
tion of Addifon: it has, in a great degree, the curiofa feli- 
citas which charms us in that author, and what may be ftyled 
a concealed antithefis, which has ali its effe&, without dif. 
gufting by a pointed oppofition. We fhall tranfcribe a little 
paflage which illuftrates our meaning, and we chufe it becaufe 
it is a fhort-one. 3 


¢ Let parents, therefore, firft correct themfelves, before they 
undertake that office for their children: education is incom- 
patible with felf-indulgence, and the impalfe of vanity is too 
often miftaken for the impulfe of nature: when mifs is a wit, 
I am apt to fufpec that her mother is not over wife,’ 

The following apology to the literary ladies is fo neatly 
turned, that, if their refentment had ever been excited by his 
former remarks, it muft foon fubfide. We fear that, in fome 
paffages, the author walks too fecurely, 





<s per ignes 
Suppofitos cineri dolofo.*? ———. 

* If the ladies of wit and talents do not take offence at fome 
of thefe Eflays, it will be a teft of the truth of their pretenfions, 
when they difcern that the raillery, pointed only at affeétation 
and falfe charaéter, has no concern with them. There is no- 
thing in which this nation has more right to pride itfelf than the 
genius of its women; they had only to add a little more atten- 
tion to their domeftic virtues, and their fame will fly over the 
face of the globe. If 1 had ever known a good match broken off 
on the part.of the man, becaufe a young lady had too much 
modefty and difcretion, or was too ftrictly educated in the duties 
of a good wife, I hope J underftand myfelf too well to obtrude 
my old-fafhioned maxims upon them. They might be as witty 
as they pleafed, if I thought it.was for their good; but if a 
racer, that has too great a fhare of heels, pik lie by becaufe 
it cannot be matched, fo muft every young fpinfter, if her wits 
dre too nimble. If I could once difcover that men chufe their 
wives as they do their friends, fortheir manly atchievements 
and convivial talents, for their being jolly fellows over a bottle, 
or topping a five-barred gate in a fox-chafe, I fhould then be 
able to account for the many Amazonian figures I encounter in 
flouched hats, great coats, and .half-boots, and I would not 

refume to fet my face againft the fafhion ; or if my experience 
of the fair-fex could produce a fingle inftance in the fe& of 
fentimentalifts, which could make me doubt of the pernicious 
influence of a Mufidorus and a lady Thimble, I would not fo 
earneftly have prefled the examples of a Sappho, a Calliope, or 
a Meliffa.” lt aah 
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To the delineation of characters, unobferved or undefcribed, 
our author has made no addition. The adventures interfperfed, 
are related with neatnefs; but they are ftill diftinguifhed by 
the languor of recollected images, and feem to have been 
compofed in the clofet, inftead of being fketched from the 
life. The hiftory of Grecian literature is continued with great 
fuccefs. The whole is rendesed interefting and entertaining 
by our author’s engaging manner, and well-chofen tranflations. 
Many parts are fhewn in new lights; and the whole, fo far 
as we can judge, is correct and accurate. For this part of 
his work our author deferves our unreferved commendations. 
It would be impoflible, nor indeed would it be proper, to give 
a general account of his obfervations on thefe fubjects. 
We fhall confine ourfelves to Ariftophanes, and to that part 
of the comedian’s life which relates to Socrates. The fubje& 
is confiderably illuftrated; and, on a pretty careful exami- 
nation, we have reafon to be fatisfied with the author’s de- 
cifion. 

It is not intended, we prefume, by Mr. Cumberland, to 
depreciate the fyftem and dottrines of Socrates. They are the 
topics of declaimers, and may continue to be fo; but the firk 
objeét of our author is to defend Ariflophanes from the charge 
of being bribed by the enemies of the philofopher to render 
him ridiculous, that they might fucceed better in their defign 
of condemning him as culpable. ‘The evidence of the bribe 
Occurs in Zlian’s Various Hiitory, a work of no very authentic 
information. It is there too, in the form of an infinuation 
only. Where is the abfurdity, he aks, of fuppofing that a 
poet, known to be needy, had taken a bribe? and he adds, 
that the truth of this is beft known to Ariftophanes himielf, 
In oppofition to this infinuation, one fa& is added, that, not 
long after this reprefentation, Melitus himfelf, the fuppofed 
culprit, is brought on the ftage, and treated with the infamy 
a charaéter fo vicious deferved. It is not probable that the 
poet would provoke a man who could retort a charge which 
would cover the fatirift with difgrace. The defign of Arifto- 
phanes is afferted with more pofitivenefs. 


‘ Here, (fays our author, Aélian) fiatly confutes himfelf; 
for had this been the proving attack, what experiment could 
anfwer more completely, when even by his own account all 
Athens was in raptures with the poet, and the comedy went of 
with more general applaufe than any was ever known to ree 
¢eive? nay, more than this, Socrates himfelf, according to 
fElian’s own account, was prefent in the theatre, and ftood up 
in view of the People all the while ; yet in {pite of his prefence, 
ain defiance of this bold appeal, the theatre rung wirh aoe 
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and the philofopher only ttood up to be a more confpicuous 
mark of raillery and contempt. Why then did not the faction 
feize the opportunity and fecond the blow ? Could any thing 
an{wer more fully to their wifhes? or rather, could any event 
turn out more beyond their expectation? Ftom lian’s account 
we are left to conclude that this was the cafe, and that this at- 
tack was literally a prelude to their charge; but this inference 
is alike difingenuous with all the reft, for we know, from in- 
dubitable dates, that The Clouds were aéted at leaft eighteen 
years before the death of Socrates: It was in the firft year of 
Olymp. LXXXIX. when Ifarchus was archon, that Ariftopha- 
nes acted his firlt comedy of The Clouds, which was driven off 
the ftage by Alcibiades and his party. In the year immediately 
following, when Aminias was archon, he brought out the fe- 
cond of that name, which is the comedy in quettion, now in 
our hands. Thefe are authentic records: take the earlieft date 
for the death of Socrates, and it will not fall till the firft year 
of Olymp. XCV. when Laches was archon; the interval is as I 
ftate it; a pretty reafonable time for fuch a plot to be ripen- 
ing : and who now will give credit to lian and his Various 
Hiftory ?? 

Befides, if Ariftophanes was fo culpable, why fhould Plato 
continue to regard him? why fhould he tranfcribe part of his 
writings ; or recommend him to Dionyfius? The real motive 
of the attack, our author thinks, was a patrioticone. The 
philofophy of that period related to idle diftinétions, and ufe- 
Jefs enquiries. The mind was engaged with objects which 
could not be applied to any landable purpofe. Socrates, in 
his ‘condu&t, was far from unexceptionable ; and many of his 
fcholars were guilty of the moft flagitious crimes. ‘To what 
mufl this be afcribed? While his leffons extol the beauty of 
virtue, and enforce its practice, his conduct feems to counte- 
nance the worft of vices. The phyfiognomift who, from his 
countenance, pronounced him a drunkard and a debauched 
Mah, was ridiculed by his audience, as if he had miftaken the 
character of the perfon on whom he was to decide. This 
feems to fhow that, though undoubtedly criminal, he was not 
grofsly fo, or more diftinguifhed by vices than arnens, lt rather 
proves that his manners were more exemplary; and indeed, 
in an age fo corrupted, the leaft guilty may ‘till have been 
vicious. On the whole, though we acquit Ariftophanes, on the 
ground alleged by Mr. Cumberland, yet we cannot proceed 
fo far with him as to condemn Socrates: it is as probable that 
his ultimate condemnation was the confequence of political 
intrigue, and more connected with the aétions of his {cholars, 
which he might have been fufpefied of dictating, than his 
ewn. The attack of the -poct' {eems.to be..levelled at the 
trifling 
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trifling enquiries which conftituted the philofophy of that 
period. 

Of the mifcellaneéus papers, the remarks on novels, and 
particularly on that of Clariffa, are ingenious and juft: the 
converfation at Vaneffa’s table is very inftructive: the flory of 
Gemellus and Geminus, as well as thofe of Jack Gaylefs, and 
of a Sentimentalift, are well told. The criticifins on modern 
plays, particularly on the Fair Penitent; and fome of Con- 
greve’s comedies, are ingenious and correct. The criticifm, 
in imitation of what may have been inferted in 4 news-paper, 
if Othello had been a modern play, is éxtremely humorous, 
and well managed. The attack is; however, a little too in- 
difcriminate ; but the only vengéance fome of the editors feem 
to have taken, is to tranfcribe largely from thefe volumes; 
The ferious and religious papers are folemn; and well adapted 
to the author’s purpofe : : that which relates to the apparition 
we muft difmifs, at prefent, without a remark. In the ftory of 
Rufticus, he is fomewhat fevere on periodical publications ; 
and he fteps out of his way to ftrew his path with thorns, 
which might have been direéted to give him a fatal wound ; 
for he ought to have known that, when faults are eagerly 
fought after, they may be eafily found; he fhould have re- 
flected, that to attain the public favour is no eafy tafk, and it 
is folly to increafe the difficulties. The difappointments which 
Rufticus feels may be attributed to this principle, that, when 
we attempt to analyze and to refine our pleafures, we correct 
our tafte at the expence of our entertainment; for we foon 
learn that we are often pleafed without keing able to aflign a 
reafon for our pleafure: pride takes the alarm, and we reject 
as trifling, what we cannot defend as judicious. If this unne. 
ceflary refinement muft be attributed to reviewing, we have 
not yet learned the bufinefs in which we have been long em- 
ployed. 

We fhall leave Mr. Cumberland with good humour.— 
We have fhown by our conduct that we are not offended by 
his hints; but when a man fhoots an arrow over a wall, it 
may chance to wound his beft friends. 





An Effay on the Gift of Tongues, proving that it was not the 
Gift of Languages. 80. 25. 6d. Johnion. 


) fR- Byrom, author of the fhort-hand, once hinted that 
4 the ‘ tongues,’ in the fecond chapter of the Ads, might 
mean tones, or mufical founds, This hypothefis our author 
endeavours gravely to fupport, at fome length, though, in our 
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opinion, without fuccefs. We hall tranfcribe his feries of ar- 
guments. | 


‘sft, Lobferve, that the whole multitude which heard them 
was compofed only of Jews, and a few profelytes from Rome. 
Now there were dwelling at Jerufalem, Jews, devout men, out 
of every nation under heaven. Acts ii. 4. Strangers of Rome, 
Jews, and profelytes. 

‘ 2dly, I obferve, that it was not the profelytes, but the 
Jews only, who faid, How hear we every man in our own 
tongue, (that is, language, diwasxlw) in which we were born: 
Aéts ii. 8. Now there were dwelling at ferufalem, Jews, devout 
men out of every nation under heaven: and when this was noifed 
abroad, the multitude came together, and were confounded, 
becaufe that every man heard them fpeak in his own language. 
Adts il. 4, 5¢ 

¢ 3dly, 1 obferve, that all thefe Jewsy though natives of dif- 
ferent nations, underftood the fame language. How elfe could 
they converfe together, and fay one to another, Are not all 
thefe Galileans? Acts il. 7s What meaneth this? Ads ii. 12. 
There was fome one language which was common to them all, 
and in which they exprefled mutually their doubt and aftonifh- 
ment. 

‘ sthly, I obferve, that this language was the Jewith lan- 
guage. When St, Peter rofe up to put an end to the diffonance 
and confufion of tongues, and began to explain the meaning of 
the miracle, we find that all his hearers underftood him, and that 
his difcourfe converted three thoufand of them to Chriftianity. 

‘ It has been afferted indeed, that St. Peter, not intending 
to be underftood by the Jews from other nations, addrefled him- 
felf only to the natiyes of Jerufalem and Judea. And wereaill 
the other Jews fuffered to depart, in their aftonifhment and 
doubt, without having one word faid to them about the 
defign of the miracle, or'to convert them to the faith of Chrift? 
‘They were all amazed, and were in doubt: A&sii. 12. And 
‘permitted to go away jut as wife as they came together! In- 
credible !” 


The firft ftep which fhould be taken in this controverfy is 
to refer to the chapter: ‘ mark how a few plain words fhall 
‘put him down.’ That the hearers were not all Jews, appears 
from the gth, roth, and 11th verfes, where their different 
countries are particularly fpecified ; that they are not defcribed 
as al/ Galileans, is evident from the 7th, where it is faid, Are 
not all thefe which /peak Galileans? From Galileans, no va- 
riation of tone would make their fermons intelligible to fuch 
various nations. It may be added, that it is this very mira- 
culous gift which rendered Peter underftood ; and it appears, 
from every future act of the apoftles’ lives, that this influence 
was tranfitory, 


The 
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The great force of the author’s argument confifts in the 
change made in the terms. The word tranflated by * tongue,” 
is pretty uniformly yauooa, but in the 8th verfe, * how hear 
we every man in our own tongue in which we were born,’ the 
term is changed to ey 7a iid diaacuta. A flight confider- 
ation might, however, have informed the author, that, to 
render the miracle complete, it was not neceflary only that 
each perfon fhould hear in his own language, but in the pes 
culiar dialect of his country ; and it is explained by a parti- 
cular enumeration of the nations who heard, in the verfe im- 
mediately fubfequent, in reality a part of the paifage. In 
this affembly various dialeéts of Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek, 
muit have been fpoken. 

We fhall not purfue our author’s arguments, particularly 
fince the fallacy of his opinion muit be very confpicuous. He 
thinks that wherever yawooa occurs, it may be tranflated tones : 
we think differently ; but it will be immediately decided, by 
enquiring whether it ever fignified tones in profane authors. 
We may cite Homer, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
all the Grecian anatomifts who apply this word to the organ 
of fpeech. Every word derived from it relates to the bodily 
ergan. Even the tongue of the mufical inftruments had its 
denomination from the fhape, and not from changing the 
tones. Ariftophanes applies it, fomewhat metaphorically and 
poetically, to the power of {peaking ; Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Plutarch, to a peculiar lanfuage ; Ariftophanes and Ari- 
ftotle feem to apply it toa barbarous word. Galen particularly 
fays, that Hippocrates has his tdtas yadooaus, which has been 
_ufually rendered peculiar terms, for Galen could never have 
_ heard Hippocrates’ tones. As the laft meaning comes near our 
author’s, we have endeavoured to purfue it in Gorrzus’ Defi- 
nitions, and Henry Stevens’ Dictionarium Medicum, without 
fuccefs. Neither Hippocrates, nor the Greek phyficians, ever 
ufe this word in the fenfe employed by our author. 

We have not tran{fcribed nor quoted the paflages which now 
lie before us, becaufe we are equally unwilling to extend our 
article, or to crowd our margin: we wifh to preferve our 
pages for enquiries really ufeful. For this reafon we are alfo 
unwilling to purfue our author in his interpretation of the fe- 
veral paflages in which yawoow occurs. In general, we fhould 
find him miftaken ; but, as the Greeks undoubtedly knew the 
force of their own words better than we do, it will be obvious 
that, as they never ufed this word decidedly in the fenfe con- 
tended for, it very probably had no fuch meaning. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy at the Primary Vifitation of the 
Diocefe of Durbam, inthe Year 17513 by the Right Reverend 
Father. in God,. Fofeph Butler, LL.D. Then Lord Bifhop of 
that Diocefe. Toe Second Edition. With a Preface, giving 
Some Account of the Charaéer aud Writings of the Author, by 

- Samuel, Lord Bifhop of Gloucefter. 8v0. 25. 6d. Cadell. 


HE chars@er of bifhop Butler is dear to every fincere 


friend of Chriftianity, and, of courfe, this account of 


his writings, and this attempt to vindicate him from the afper- 
fions thrown on fome parts of his conduét, will be acceptable 
to his friends, as itis honourable to his advocate, Dr. Halifax. 


‘ The Charge, contained in the following fheets, was printed 
and publifhed in the year 1751, by the leafned prelate whofe 
name it bears; and, together with the Sermons and Analogy 
of the famé writer, both too well known to need a more parti- 
cular defcription, completes the collection of his works. It has 
Jong been confidered as a matter of curiofity, on account of 
its icarcenefs; and it is equally curious on other accounts, its 
fubjeét, and the calumny to which it gave occafion, of repre- 
fenting the author as addicted to fuperitition, as inclined to 
popery, and as dying in the communion of the church of 
Rome.’ 

Bifhop Butler exhorts his clergy to revive a practical fenfe 
_of religion amongit the people committed to their care; and 
one way of effecting this-is to inftruét them in the fenfe of ex- 
ternal religion. This part of the charge rendered the author 
{ufpected of an inglination to popery ; and it is this part which 
his editor; the bifhop of Gloucefter, attempts to defend. There 
3s no one point which has been the occafion of more frequent 
controverfies than the ceremonies of religion; and that they 
muit have this effect, is to be perceived in the nature of the 
human mind, which differs. fo materially in its capacity of 
being excited by things which affect only the imagination.— 
What, in the apprehenfion of one man, adds a dignity and 
fplendor to religion, in that of another is trifling mummery. 
The neceflity of external forms varies alfo, in fome degree, 
with every individual: in thofe, with whom religion is a fen- 
timent, warm, active, and energetic, the foul is eafily excited 
to religious worfhip by its own feelings, and raifed to a fub- 
limer height by well imagined paintings, and well executed 
{culpture. The cooler mind, who goes through the offices of 
religion as a duty, more eafily degenerates into apathy, which 
external ceremonies can feldom warm into any thing more 
active. From this variety, it will be impoflible to avoid dif- 
paces or. fchifms'on the fubjeét, and there will be always ais? 
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of finking into liftleffnefs on the one hand, or of raifing thefe 
external forms to an equality with the effential tenets of reli-, 
gion, on the other. 


‘ Yet furely (fays Dr. Halifax), there is a way of fteering 
fafely between .thefe two extremes; of fo confulting both the 
parts of our conftitution, that the body and the mind may con- 
cur-in rendering our religious fervices acceptable to God, and 
at the fame time ufeful toourfelves. And what way can this be, 
but precifely that which is recommended in the Charge ; fucha 
cultivation of outward as well as inward religion, that from 
both may refult, what is the point chiefly to be laboured, and 
at all events to be fecured, a correfpondent temper and beha- 
viour ; or, in other words, fuch an application of the forms of 
godlinefs as may be fubfervient in promoting the power and 
{pirit of it? No man, who believes the fcriptures of the Old 
and New Teftament, and underitands what. he believes, but 
muft know, that external religion is as much enjoined, and 
conftitutes as real a part of revelation, as that which is internal, 
The many ceremonies in ufe among the Jews, in confequence 
of a divine command ; the baptifm of water, as an emblem of 
moral purity ; the eating and drinking of bread and wine, as 
fymbols and reprefentations of the body and blood of Chrift, 
required of Chriftians, are proofs of this. ‘On comparing thefe 
two parts of religion together, one, it is immediately feen, is 
of much greater importance than the other; and, whenever 
they happen to interfere, is always to be preferred ; bat does it 
follow from. hence, that therefore that other is of little or no 
importance, and, in cafes where there is no competition, may 
entirely be neglected ? Or rather is not the legitimate conclufion 
directly the reverfe, that nothing is to be looked upon as of 
little importance, which is of any ufe atall in preferving upon 
our minds a fenfe of the divine authority, which recals to our 
remembrance the obligations we are undet, and helps to keep 
us, as the Scripture expreffes it, in the fear of the Lord all the 
day long ?? | 

On this ground, the editor defends bifhop Butler from the 
infinuations which have been collected from his Charge, as 
yather favouring, farther than was confiftent with the Proteftant 
epifcopal character, the ceremonial part of his duty, That 
Dr. Butler really was not guilty of the imputations alleged, 


he fhows fometimes by the implied tenor of his works, and 


fometimes by paflages dire&tly contradictory to thefe fenti- 


‘ments. We believe that the bifhop had Jaid no very improper 


pr unWarrantable ftrefs on ceremonies; but, from évery part 
of his practice, he feems to have thought them more neceflary 
to fix the attention than the church of England, in its frie 
purity, feems to allow. On him it had no bad effect; but it 
might haye been carried farther by others, though all the 
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fplendour of the Romifh church, all its myfteries and ftudied 
concealments, have not been able to fupport the farce of papal 
fuperitition with undiminihhed refpe&. We have attributed 
much to the toleration of the Catholic monarchs ; but it is 
time to firip their actions of this delufive garb, and attribute 
the change to its true fource, a fixed fcepticifm, and an in- 
difference to every religion. 

That the mind which can be raifed to devotion by ceremo- 
nies, may be inflamed into enthufiafm, is well {hown in the 
character of bifhop Butler. He undoubtedly was more warm 
and fervent in his piety, in proportion to his attachment to 
external forms, though neither was carried to an improper 
height. Dr. Halifax defends this part of his charatter alfo 
with zeal and fuccefs. With refpect to the pofitive public 
charge of his attachment to popery, fo fully confuted by Dr. 
Secker, we fhall not infift. The following paflages appear to 
us very interefting. 


. € The laft days of this excellent prelate were pafled at Bath ; 
Dr. Nathaniel Forfter, his chaplain, being continually with 
him ; and for one day, and at the very end of his illnefs, Dr. 
Martin Benfon aifo, the then bifhop of Gloucefter, who fhort- 
ened his own hfe in his pious hafte to vifit his dying friend. 
Both thefe perfons conftantly wrote letters to Dr, Secker, then 
-bifhop of Oxford, containing accounts of bifhop Butler’s de- 
clining health, and of the fymptoms and progrefs of his difor- 
der, which, as was conjeftured, foon terminated in his death. 
Thefe letters, which are {till preferved in the Lambeth library, 
by the indulgence of our prefent moft worthy metropolitan, I 
dave read ; and not the flendereft argument can be collected 
-from them, in juttification of the ridiculous flander we are 
here confidering. If, at that awful feafon, the bifhop was not 
known to have expreffed any opinion, tending to fhew his diflike 
to popery ; neither was he known to have faid any thing that 
could at all be conftrued in approbation of it: and the natural 
prefumption is, that whatever fentiments he had formerly en- 
‘tertained concerning that corrupt fyftem of religion, he conti- 
nued to entertain them to the laft. The truth is, neither the 
word nor the idea of popery feems once to have occurred either 
to the bifhop himfelf, or to thofe who watched his parting mo- 
ments: their thoughts were otherwife engaged, His diforder 
had reduced him to fuch debility, as to render him incapable 
of {peaking much or long on any fubjeét; the few bright inter- 
vals that occurred were paffed in a flate of the utmoft tran- 
quillity and compofure ; and in that compofure he expired. 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end of 
that man is peace. Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
jet my laft end be like his !’ 

We 
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We have enlarged on this fubje&t, as we were interefted in 
it; for we have the higheft veneration for bifhop Butler’s cha- 
racter, and think his works have been of more effential fervice 
to the caufe of Chriftianity, than thofe of any one author we 
are acquainted with. The force of the * Analogy’ is almoft 
irrefiftible to an attentive reader. 

Dr. Hatifax then gives a fhort account of Dr. Butler’s moral 
and religious fyftems, from his volume of Sermons, parti- 
cularly the three firit, from the Preface to that volume, and 
the Analogy of Religion. This abftract is clear, fenfible, and 
judicious. It cannot be abridged ; and indeed we fhould choofe 
rather to refer the reader to bifhop Butler’s works. Yet this 
Preface will be of great ufe, not only to thofe who begin their 
religious ftudies, but to others, who with to fee the works they 
have formerly admired, on a fhorter and more comprehenfive 
fcale. We with only to recommend the perufal of the works 
themfelves, either previous or fubfequent to this abftrad. 





Letters on Faith. Addrefid to a Friend. By Fames Dore, 
Small 8vo. 18. 6d. Dilly. 


]* this fubje&t were purfued very far, it would lead us into 

fome nice metaphyfical difquifitions. Mr. Dore’s work does 
not proceed to fo great an extent: its principal part is rather 
of the practical and ufeful kind. To it we willingly confine 
our refearches ; for every thing that is not ultimately to be re- 
ferred to this end, is a founding brafs, and a tinkling cymbal. 
If, however, we have occafionally deviated from the ftriét line 
of ufeful enquiry; if we, in the prefent article, ftep a little 
afide into difquifitions more purely metaphyfical, we mutt 
apologize for our conduct by alleging, that in this way the 
powers of the mind are exercifed and fharpened, fo that, though 
no truth be difcovered or enforced, they are better qualified to 
difcover it in other inftances. 

Mr. Dore confines the word ¢ faith’ to belief, on proper and 
fufficient evidence, on evidence fuitable to the nature of the 
fubje&t. ‘The definition is undoubtedly juft, but it is partial. 
In fcripture-language it expreffes more; it fignifies that col- 
le&ted refignation to the will of the Supreme Being, which 
depends on our belief of his exiftence, his attributes, anda 
conviction of his univerfal benevolence, operating for our 
good. It was this truit and confidence, depending on faith in 
jis original fenfe, which is fo much fpoken of in the Old 
Teftament, and particularly in the Epiftles of St. Paul: it is 
A 4 this 
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this pious refignation that we muft often fubstitute for faith» 
jn our interpretation of various paffages of the Bible. 

In the next Letter Mr. Dore explains the grounds of faith, 
that is, the teftimony of others, where our own fenfes cannot 
aflift us. But let us hear his own words. 


‘ But as all teftimony is not credited, it is neceffary to in- 
quire, why it is we believe fome things that we hear or 
read, and ‘difbelieve others? ‘Fhe only anfwer } can give is 
this: becaufe, in the firft cafe, there appears to us fuflicient 
evidence of the truth, but not in the latter. Faith muft be 
built upon evidence. Without evidence there can be no faith, 
Evidence ts the bafis, faith is the fuperftru€ture. Evidence is 
the fountain, faith is the ftream. Evidence is the root, faith 
is the branch. Evidence is the parent, faith is the offspring. 
Thefe things are certainly diftinguifhable, at leaft in my opi- 
nion. 

Our author’s eloquence in this, as in other paflages, carries 
him away into difcordant.metaphors and relations, which nei- 
ther logic nor metaphyfics will allow, Faith may, in a loofe 
fenfe, be faid to be built on teftimony, but not on evidence ; 
the former is an ac of the mind, the latter a quality only of 
a faét defigned to affe& the mind, It may be the quality which 
adopts the fact for being a foundation of our faith, but, alone, 
¢an no more affect our faith than any fecondary quality can 
affe&t.the exiftence of the fubjeét. The following pafiage ig 
more clear and logical, 


. * It requires no great degree of penetration to difcern the 
difference between a foundation, and that which ilands on it, 
For inflance, that pofitive declaration of Jefus Chrift, Atk, 
and ye Shall receive; feek, and ye fhall find; knock and if 
fhall be opened to you, is the ground of my encouragement 
in going to the throne of grace. But you will not, on this ac- 
count, confound thofe animating words of the adorable Re- 
deemer, with the encouragement I experience in my mind, So 
the atonement of Chriit is the ground of my hope of future 
happinefs, but not my hope itfelf. Hope exifls in the mind, 
Hope is the expectation of future good, founded upon the atone~ 
ment, which I believe, upon the teftimony of Scripture, Chrift 
made to divine juitice on the crofs, above feventeen handred 
years ago. Again, the candle, by the light of which I now 
write, ig fupported by the candleflick in which it ftands; but 
this does not deftroy the neceflary diftinction between the, candle 
and the candleftick. So the candleftick flands upon the table, 
but the table is not, therefore, a part.of the candleftick, In 
like manner there muft be evidence for faith to reft on, but 
this is no part of faith itfelf. I believe that the dead will 
arife, becaufe God hath.afferted it; but his affertion is = 
: aith. 
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faith. ‘The one is the caufe, the other the effeft; and, there- 
fore, ought not to be confounded.’ 

Oar author next examines the proper abjed of faith, whiclp 
is faid very properly to be a propoiition, or we may add, a 
fact, which differs according to its degree of evidence; and 
he explains the nature of the neceflary evidence, which difers 
according. to the nature of the propofition, Tlrere is an im- 
propriety in faying that ‘ faith is not an act of the will, but 
of the underftanding,’ Faith is certainly not influenced by 
volition, which is a diftin€& a& of the mind, and is only, in 
a remote fenfe, influenced by the underftanding. We mut 
certainly underftand what we believe ; but we may verv clearly 
underftand a propofition without believing it. Volition and 
underftanding are, in fat, twa operations of the mind, re- 
quiring, more or lefs, active exertion of the mental principle 
for their production, and related to belief, another act of the 
mind, in different degrees. Mr. Dore is equally erroneous, 
when he favs, in another place, that underftanding is the main 
fpring, and our ideas its elaiticity. If he will preferve this 
allufion, our ideas muft be the fteel, and the fpirit, the juitnefs, 
the precifion of our perceptions, mutt be the elatticity. We 
wifh that in our fchools and colleges, with the abufe of logic, 
its ufe had not alfo been cifcarded. ; 

The ‘ Effeéts of Faith’ are very properly ftated tn the third 
Letter ; and the fourth is, in many refpects, an admirable one, 
[t is entitled, the Reafonablenefs of our Faith in Chriit: the 
chain of evidence, to fhow that Chrift is the predicted Mefliah, 
js better and more fatisfattorily connected than we remember 
to have feen it. The definition of what is meant by faith in 
Chrift, is, we think, fomewhat embarrafied, and ufelefsly re. 
dundant. 

‘ By faith in Chrift, I mean faith in the teftimony of Chrift, 
or a foll perfuafion of the truth of what he taught, properly 
underitood, and fully realized in the mind; the reafonablenefs 
of which arifes from the ttrength of the evidence.’ 

The following Letter is on the Importance of Faith in Chrift, 
and the refources it affords in every fituation of diftrefs and dif. 
comfort. If. any part of this eflay, which is in general clear, 
pointed, and explicit, be lefs fatisfaétory than another, it is 
one which is not effential to. it, and might perhaps have been 
avoided. * Holinefs, Mr. Dore obferves, is effential to our 
happinefs ; and faith in Chrift is important, as it is effential 
to our holinefs.? The fingle idea, ufually expreffed by hdli- 
‘nefs, is doing the will of God, being ‘ holy,’ fo far as our 
inferior condition may admit, ‘ as he is holy.’ It is equiva~ 
Jent to righteoufnefs, and is rather obicured: than explained 
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by being ftyled * expreffive of fitnefs, order, or rectitude.’ 
The explanation of rectitude, which follows, is very little to 
eur author’s purpofe, or perhaps to any purpofe. Mr. Dore 
is more fatisfactory in explaining how ‘ holinefs is the fruit of 
faith in Chrift,? but he makes no ufe of the previous defini- 
tion. We fhall fele&t a fhort quotation from this part, as a 
fpecimen of our author’s manner. 


‘ Finally, the gofpel of Chrift addreffes the ftrongeft paffions 
of the heart, our fears, our hopes, and our love, by revealing 
fuch objects as’ are proper to excite them. To alarm the fears 
of men by the profpec of evil, and to keep them from the 
practice of fin which leads to it, we are told that an invifible 
eye fees all our works of darknefs that an unfeen hand records 
all our fecret faults—that we muoft all ftand before the judg- 
ment-feat. of Chrift, to give an account of all the deeds done 
in the body, whether they are good or bad—and that finners 
will then be fentenced to everlafting deltru€tion from the pre- 
fence of the Lord. ‘The word of God in a manner opens the 

it of hell to the view of the finner, and fhews him what mutt 
be his portion for ever, if he dies in fin, and ignorant of reli- 
gion, Hell is painted in the moft black and frightful colodrs. 
‘The boldeft images are ufed, fuch as convey the moft terrible 
and alarming truths. 

¢ But fear is not the only paffion that is addreffed. Some 

arts of the divine word are adapted to excite hope. We are 
taught that the righteous are the objects of God’s peculiar love 
and care on earth, and that he hath referved for them eternal 
bleflednefs in heaven. ‘To defcribe the future felicity of the 
righteous, the moft beautiful and expreflive imagery is em- 
ployed. But after all, our brighteft and moft enlarged ideas 
fall infinitely fhort of the glorious reality. Here indeed we fee 
but in part; we know but in part. This we know, by the 
affiftance of revelation, that the happinefs of heaven will be 
fuited to our nature, equal to our defires, and durable as our 
beiug. In God’s prefence there is fulnefs of joy, and at his 
right hand there are pleafures for evermore. Now every one 
who hopes for fuch exalted and eternal blifs, purifies himfelf 
even as God is pure.’ 


In this ityle, Mr. Dore purfues the operation of faith in the 
feafon of adverfity, in the moments of the fevereft trial, to 
that awful one when the foul and body thall be feparated ; 
when the curtain, through which unaflifted reafon cannot pe- 
netrate, fhall be drawn; beyond which, our faith in Chrif 
tells us, there is a life to come; to the good a joyful immor- 
tality, and, at God’s right hand, pleafures for evermore, 

Some additional remarks, which the author, in the ftyle of 
the pulpit, calls an improvement, make the fubject of the lalt 
Letter. In this he confiders whether faith is a duty effential 
ta 
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to our falvation. The queition, he properly refolves, in con- 
fideration that faith is involuntary ; that to many, the proper 
evidence to elucidate their faith was not reached; and that 
many cannot properly underftand it. In this Letter, the mit. 
cellaneous matter is as perfpicuoufly delivered as the fenti- 
ments are truly religioas and juft. 

On the whole, we have been much pleafed with this elegant 
little work; and, fince we have freely told the author of his 
errors, we will as freely join in commendation of its tendency, 
and, in general, of its execution. 





The ViGim of Fancy. A Novel. In Two Volumes. By a Lage 
Small 8vo. 6s. Baldwin. 


T is the defign of this Jady to delineate the adventures of 

an unexperienced enthufiaftic child of Fancy, whofe con- 
flitution, naturally weak and delicate, is affe&ted by every 
diftrefs; whofe heart, warm and fufceptible, is agitated by 
every thing relating to herfelf; and whofe affections, eafily 
engaged, retain their impreffions with all their early force. In 
this conflict, from numerous fcenes which crowd on each other, 
and nearly intereft her, from various misfortunes, her powers 
decay, and fhe falls a victim to her agitations and her feelings, 

‘Victim of Fancy.’ In early folitude her tafte was im- 
proved, and her imagination gained a fervor and a force. She 
is reprefented as capable of feeling the excellence of every 
work of genius, and eager to know, as well as forward to 
admire, its author. She flies to Bath in purfuit of the author 
of Werter, whom hhe is willing to believe an Englifhman. A 
warm admirer of that fpecious but delufive work, fhe engages 
in defence of its moral ; and in this refpeét we find the author, 
though we hope no child of Fancy, fpeaks her own fenti- 
ments. 

‘ Do we not behold in Werter, my dear fir, the ill effe&s 
which the gentleit paflions, when unreftrained, may have on 
the bet and moft noble hearts ? Do we not behold in him all 
that wature and genius can render deferving, wretched, for- 
Jorn, and ruined by one error, by one paffion unconquered, by 
one wifh impradent only at firt unfabdued ? There may we not 
trace every itep of the path which leads to guilt, to mifery, to 
defpair, and death? We behold the flow, and almoft imper- 
ceptible approaches which conduct him to the brink of the 
grave. We fee him, my dear fir, all the powers of his imagi- 
nation wafted—~all the ties of religion fubdued in his heart. 
Aloné he ftands in the world. The fountain of his tears, the 


fource of his prayers, are no more. He meditates on murder 
and 
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afd violence. He perfuades himfelf that he is weak; he be. 
comes fo. He abandons himfelf; he is abandoned of the eternal, 
‘ How is it poffible, my good fir, that there can be one read. 
er, at whofe breaf this moral, this interefting moral, does not 
firike? How have I felt, how do I now feel it throbbing ar 
mine !—Fly! it feems to fay, ye children of innocence and 
peace, fly while ye are yet ftrong! O wait not till the arrow 
empoifoned, however diftantly empoifoned with guilt, has 
{pread its fubtle and unconquerable venom through the heart! 
O wait not till that hour, which rapidly with the moments of 
time ftill apprcaches, when every thought fhall be tin¢tured 
with fome meditated crime—when guilt fhall lofe its horrors to 
your foul—and, when, at length, abandoned by heaven and 
by virtue, by your own hand, 1n the bloffom of your days, ye 
may fall—when ye fhall ruth through the filent and dark habi- 
tation, where the powers of repentance are loft—the curtain, 
which no more can be raifed, is fallen for ever—unbidden, 
uncalled, in the prefence of the Father of Righteoufnefs, ye 
fhall tremble, then polluted with murder, with fuicide, at the 
fooiftool of judgment, at the tribunal of jultice everlatting.’— 


We fhall not obje& to this reafoning, becaufe it may be 
ufefal: unfortunately the firft impreffions remain: the Victim 
of Fancy will feel them, while the moral is adapted to thofe 
cool philofophers who do not want it. This is not the only 
inftance of a little inconfiftency in the heroine. 

In general, though the flory is very improbable, thefe’ Let. 
ters are written with propriety and decorum ; the feelings are 
painfully agitated in many of the events; we follow the un- 
fortunate Terefa in all her painfully-pleafing fcenes ; we per- 
ceive her heart vidtorious, while her conftitation decays ; and 
we almoft feel her death-wound, produced by feeing her bro- 
ther, in an expiring ftate, brought from the fhip, when fhe 
txpefted to receive him in health, happinefs, and’ triumph. 
We fhall feleét a {pecimen of our author’s deferiptivé powers ; 
it is.not one of the moft pathetic: the effects of thefe ‘would 
be loft if drawn from the conneéting pages. It is only neceffary 
to premife, that Frank was the objeSt of Mrs, Aylfby’s (Ruth’s) 
early attachment. They were feparated, and, on his return, 
the lady, who had been married, was found to be a widow 
with one daughter. They were in a way to be happy, when 
Frank’s truant heart fled with Terefa, and they were together, 
when accidentaily found by Ruth, 


‘ At that moment, ah! my dear brother, there are no words 
which can exprefs to you the pain which I experienced, Thad 
flown to ‘her with pleafure, almoft with rapture: my heart was 
then throbbing with anxious and unbounded tendernefs, and it 
was thus that the met, it was thus that the rewarded o My 
pirits 
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{pirits ed at once to fail me; dizzinefs and confufion ob- 
fcured By fenfes. She.fpoke not; but I anfwered to the 
thoughts fhe had too plainly expreffed. Ruth, faid I, you are 
unhappy ; but you are miftaken, dear Ruth, you have injured 
me.—Her fenfible foul read mine; fhe believed me; the preffed 
me in her arms, and the tears of noble and tender repentance 
wetted my bofom. Mine flowed with hers, and I was relieved. 
—It is not you, then, faid the, who have deceived me; I will 
believe that it is not you who have betrayed and have deferted 
me: buttell me, then, what am I to think? Is it Frank whom 
I muft pronounce the murderer of my peace? Mutt I look on 
him as my deftroyer ?— 

‘ As fhe fpoke, I began to recolle& myfelf; I caft my eyes to- 
wards Frank; I beheld-him overwhelmed, almoft infenfible. 
He had not rifen; on one knee he refted his face, which he 
had covered with his hands; but her voice, expreflive of what 
paffed in her agitated bofom, roufed him as well as me—he 
lifted up his head. Shall I ever forget the objef&t I then be- 
held? A cold damp fiood on his brows, whilft on his cheeks 
and lips the laft livid hues of death feemed falt {preading. He 
repeated the words which Ruth had uttered. His voice, low, 
deep, dread, defpairing, it was the voice of refolute horror, 
the voice of wandering reafon. An icy chillnefs ran through 
my veins; the terrified infant flung herfelf on her knees near 
her mother, and alarmed, fhe knew not why, fervently began 
her prayers.’ 

Perhaps the hinge, on which the adventures all turn, the 
attempt to find the author of Werter, may be rather an ijn- 
fiance of difordered reafon than a wandering imagination. 
The fame diftin@ion occurs in other paflages ; yet, in this 
age, when the heart is often allowed to hurry away the judg- 
ment, when fentiment is allowed to ufurp the place of reafon, 
thefe volumes may be of ufe. They contain many jult remarks, 
in a neat, and generally a correé& ftyle. It feems a circum- 
ftance of fome importance in female life, and we think it 2 
natural one, that the fancy is corrected in proportion.as the 
heart is attached to an object worthy of it. 


tid’ 





The Fair Syrian. A Novel. In Two Volumes. i2me. 7% 
Walter. 


HE author of Mount Henneth and Barham Downs de- 

‘mands a little more attention than we ufually pay to 
hovellifts. His abilities, his humour, wit, and pathos, ar¢ 
above the common kind: we have formerly had occafion to 
mention them, aad to hint at the faults by which they haye 
been deformed. The prefent work, as a whole, does not rife 
fo high, nor fink fo low, as Barham Downs, which we con, 
waeee lider 
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fider as the beft of our author’s produétions. It refemfes the 
gleanings of his common-place book ; the fragments Gefigned 
for a future work, which, in a moment of illnefs or bad hu. 
mour, have been haftily put together, with no very nice at- 
tention to congruity or confiftency. There are many impro. 
babilities in the ftory : there are fome infipid pages, and a few 
events are neither explained, or connetted with the general 
plan. The epiftolary and the narrative ftyle are little varied ; 
for almoft every correfpondent is fhrewd, witty, or farcattic, 
in the author’s own manner. We have brought thefe faults 
forward in a fuller view than that in which many readers will 
erceive them, and we have done it with no defign of injuring 
the author’s fame, but merely that he may guard againtt them 
in a future work. In the Fair Syrian there is great merit: 
many parts of it are conducted very happily ; and thefe volumes 
abound with juft reflections, acute farcafms, and lively wit, 
The fcene of mifs Warren’s trial is very well fupported. We 
admired the author’s boldnefs in introducing his heroine at the 
bar, indicted for murder; but we admired ftill mare his dex. 
terity and fuccefs, in the fubfequent paflages of that fcene. 

The character of a Frenchman is not. uncommon in our 
novels ; but few have equalied our author in his delineation 
of the marquis de Saint Claur; carelefs, lively, and incon- 
fiderate, but friendly, gencrows, and benevolent. His mother 
is defcribed with equal f{pirit, as proud of her rank, ambitious 
of advancing the confequence of her fon; at the fame time 
as fubtle, enterprizing, and judicious. She is fuppofed, with 
great propriety, to die of an apoplexy, the confequences of a 
fudden difappointment, of the ruin of all her high-raifed hopes. 
The other perfonages are not*very uncommon, ‘The author, 
in the characters and the fentiments, feems fometimes to have 
borrowed from himfelf. 

We fhal} fele&t afpecimen from thefe volumes, which we 
have chofen becaufe it can be eafily feparated from the ret: 
in fact, it has nothing to do with the flory ; but it is tender, 
pathetic, and delightfully defcriptive of the tate of the human 
heart, eagerly recognizing the fcenes once dear to him. 


‘ One delightful afternoon I chofe to walk from Poitiers to 
Niort. An eminence, which promifed a pleafing profpect, drew 
me from the great road. It over-hung a romantic valley. A 
river ran at its foot. There was a feat near the extreme verge, 
but it was occupied by a man, whofe habit indeed commanded 
no refpect, but it conld not be refufed to his filver locks; and 
to a mild and open countenance which fhewed intelligence. His 
eye was intent upon the profpect down the valley. A few tears 
courfed each other down his checks; and his fighs were ti 
: an 
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The Fair Syrian. inf 
and frequent. At his feet lay a fcrip, and by the fide of it a 
little dog, who looked up at his mafter, almoft you would have 
thought withipity. The forrow feemed fo facred, that I was 
unwilling to intrude upon it; but the little dog faw me and 
barked. ‘The old man turned his head, rofe, made me a fub- 
miflive bow, and feemed about to retire from the feat. There 
was room for many ; a little conteft of courtefy enfued, which 
brought us into a kindly difpofition to each other, and we took 
the feat together I wanted to know the caufe of his grief, for 
I withed to alleviate it, and I entered upon the fubject abruptly, 
though with kindnefs. ; 

‘¢ Good fir,” fays he, ‘* this is my native country, whence 
I have been abfent thirty years, and this the firft hour of my 
return. tLhis fpot was the fcene of many a youthful! pleafure. 
On this very feat I wooed and won a very pretty young woman, 
the object of my fondeft wifhes. Oh, had fhe been as good as 
beautiful, what miieries had I not efcaped! In that houfe,” 
pointing down the valley, ‘* I was born. That houfe, with 
three hundred acres of land around it, I once occupied. A mile 
lower down you tee a caitle. It was the feat of the good old 
count Valerieux, the lord of the village. Were all patrons 
like him, France would be enviable. See that church, whofe 
{pire peeps amongit the trees. There I prayed to God with a 
contrite heart, and thanked him for all the bleffings he beftowed 
upon me. There I folemnized my nuptials, and thanked him 
for the greateft of all blefiings, a loved and loving wife. On the 
right of the church you fee a houfe, a row of fycamores along 
the front, and a fpreading mulberry fhading the little court. 
This was the dwelling of the good old vicar, as fond of doing 
good, as the patron himfelf. Ovur little ails of mind and body, 
it was his province to cure, and to prevent and heal our diffen- 
fions. ‘The count and he died within a month-of each other, 
a few months after my Jaquette had given mea daughter. Do 
you fee on the left of the church a little green, with the {chool- 
houfe on one fide, and a may~-pole in the middie? Three years 
together, from feventeen to twenty, my Jaquette was crowned 
queen of the May; and thefe very years I obtained the greateft 
number oi prizes in our rural {ports The next was the year 
of our marriage. How lovely the was, when, arrayed in white 
and innocence, fhe gave me her hand at the altar! Poor gisl! 
what is become of thee!” 


The reft of the {tory may be foon applied: Jaquette was 
feduced by the count; the poor man driven from his eftate, 
and, after various hardfhips, and a long flavery in Afia, he 
now returns to fee his daughter, who is married to a neigh- 
bouring miller. But, on his return, he finds accumulated 
mifery: his daughter’s hufband is juft killed by the breaking 
of a large wheel ; and fhe dies broken-hearted. His grand- 
‘claldren only remain to comforthim. We know not how this 
ftory 
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ftory came to make a part of the Fair Syrian: the-author loves 
yather to play round the heart with a thrilling lambent fire, 
to arreft the fancy by a combination of pleafing circumftances, 
than to harrow up the foul with terror, or to petrify it witha 
horrid cataftrophe. Perhaps he wifhed to fhow the diverfity 
of his talents: perhaps it had a place in his colleétion of 
hints, and was too good to be loft entirely. But we are weary 
of conjectures, and muft now conclude with our good withes, 
and hopes of receiving another work Jike ‘ Barham Downs,’ 





‘An Hiffory of early Opinions concerning Fefus Chrift, compiled 
from Original Writers; proving that the Chriftian Church 
was at firft Unitarian. By Fofeph Pricftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
En Four Volumes. 8v0. 11. 48. in Boards. Johnfon. 


PpEs Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chrift'anity * was pub- 
lithed by Dr. Prieftley, as a fupplement to his Inititates 
of Natural and Revealed Religion. The firft part of this 
Hiftory related to the Opinions concerning Jefus Chrift and 
the Holy Spirit, in which he obferves that the fentiments of the 
Unitarians are moft confonant to the fpirit and tenor of the 
New Teftament, the opinions of the earlier Chriftians, and 
clearly eftablithed by their condu&. On this fubjeét many 
difputes have arifen, of which we have given an account; 
and in the work before us, the whole fubje&t is again examined 
with more care; the various writers have been perufed with 
more attention; and,. though our author feems to have taken 
no new ground, he has purfued his former fy ftem with a greater 
fcope, and to a wider extent. 

We can fearcely think the caufe of truth has been fo much 
benefited, as that of liberality has been injured, in this contett. 
Even if we admit the whole which Dr. Prieftley has urged, 
we are not aware of the great advantage gained. It may be 
fafely alleged, as we have already hinted, that the earlier 
Chriftians were alive only to the great fcenes of which they 
Ahad been admitted to be fpectators. Perhaps, intimately ac- 
quainted with our Saviour in his humble ftate and human 
form, little accpftomed to nice difquifitions, or unable to fol- 
low a metaphyfical chain of reafoning, they knew not how to 
look on dim as God, whom they had feen fuffer on a tree, 
though they faw him again ‘ received into a cloud out of their 
fight.” What they themfelves felt they probably communicated, 
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and the firft opinions were neceffarily pazzled with mazes, and 
poflibly perplexed with errors. ‘The argument indeed may be 
converted with equal planufibility; and, if we reflect on the 
nature of the human mind, of the mind unrefined and: un- 
educated, we cannot expect clear decided opinions on a point 
of fo much intricacy. We have a ttriking proof of this kind 
in the general language of the New Teitament, without al- 
leging that the words of our Saviour himfelf manifeftly re- 
lated to his humiliated ftate, when he took on him the form of 
afervant. If the queftion is involved in uncertainty,we may 
alfo add that its decifion feems, in a great degree, ufclefs :—— 
What, ufelefs! Is it then of noconfequence to perfevere in the 
practice of grofs idolatry, to offer up praifes to a man as to 
God, to adore One of Ourfelves, and to rob the Supreme Being 
of the only return his unworthy creatures can make for his 
manifold. mercies, the return of praifes for benefits received, 
or the difplay of our fubmiffion and inferiority, by prayer and 
{upplication? It is not eafy to put the point in a ftronger 
light, and yet we think it will admit of a fatisfattory anfwer. 
In the prayers to Chrift, he is not put in competition with 
God; he is addreffed as God in that myfterious union which 
the Athanafian, though he should not be able to comprehend 
it, thinks is taught in various paflages of the New Teftament. 
To addrefs him alfo as our mediator and advocate with the 
Father, the higheft veneration fer the Supreme Being is fhown 
in this diftinét feparation of their offices. In whatever light 
we hold our Saviour’s mediatorial capacity, it furely does not 
fhow a diminution of our refpeét for God, when we do not 
prefume to. approach him but through the medium of one 
whom we hold in fuch high eftimation, and whom we tink we 
fhould confider as related to him by the moft intimate union. 
The leffons of our Saviour, in every point of real importance, 
are {fo clear, fo pointed, fo perfpicuous, that this furely would 
not-have been left in doubt, if by miftaking what is not ex- 
plained, mankind were likely to incur fo great a guilt. 

Thefe are the reafons which, after a careful examination of 
the fubjeét, have induced us to leffen the real importance of 
this controverfy. We have others for declining to enlarge 
very fully on it: they have been hinted at before, when we 
oblerved that weak minds were perplexed with doubts, and, 
while they were unable to decide, thought indecifion criminal. 
For thofe who look at the controverfy through the medium 
of our Journal, as well as for our own conduét, we have ftated 
the above foundation of our opinion, and thall very willingly 
heave the fubjeét in the vale of oblivion, to which it feems ra- 
pidly haftening. Yet we will not difmifs this part of it with 
Vor. LXIII. Fed. 1787. i out 
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Out paying that tribute to Dr. Prieftley, which his anxiety for 
the difcovery of truth, and his labours in this enquiry, de- 
ferve. We know that his intentions are good; and we will 
not fay that his labours have been mifdireéted : we only differ 
greatly from him with refpec& to their importance. 

For thofe who ftill wifh to purfue the enquiry, or who think 
that the caufe of religion is deeply interefted in the refult, it 
will be neceffary to give a fhort account of the contents of 
thefe volumes, ‘They are addreffled to a lady, whofe zeal for 
free enquiry is particularly celebrated : we are not told whe- 
ther fhe is enabled, by her knowlege of languages, to ap- 
proach the facred oracles in their proper perfons, or whether 
fhe converfes by an interpreter. This obfervation is neither 
ufelefs or impertinent ; for thofe who have perceived the great 
diverfity of opinions, on the conftruction of fome paflages, in 
the purfuit of this controverfy, will think learning an indif- 
penfable ingredient in a perfon who is to be a judge of it. 

In the Preface, we have a hiftory of the work, and the au- 
thor’s account of what he has done. We muft not omit one 
paflage. 

* On no former occafion have I declined, but on the contrary 
J have rather courted, and provoked, oppofition, becaufe Iam 
fenfible it is the only method of difcovering truth; and I am 
gar from withing that this work may .efeape the moft rigorous 
examination. It will enable me to correct any future editions 
of it, and make it more perfect than it is poffible for me to 
make it at prefent. I hope alfo that the controverfy will be 
continued by men of learning, though I may now think myfelf 
excufed from taking any part in it. But with refpect to this, 
{ do not ‘pretend to have any fixed determination. Every writer 
who wifhes not to miflead the public, is anfwerable for what 
he lays before them. At their bar he is always ftanding, and 
fhould hold himfelf ready to anfwer any important quettion, 
when it is properly put to him.’ 

The Arians will not perhaps implicitly agree with Dr. 
Prieftley in the following opinion. Their filence is a little 
remarkable, and feemingly fufpicious. If we did not knew 
the contrary, we fhould be apt to deem them real friends in 
the garb of opponents. We are probably near the truth when 
we allege, that the greater number of the converts which Dr. 
Prieftley formerly boafted of, are from the fect of Arians: yet 
the boundaries and partitions are not fo flight as to jullify the 
following paflage, which we muk not forget. 


* As to the learned Chriftians of the laft age (excepting the 
Athanafians) they were almoft all Arians, fuch as Dr. Whitby, 
Dr, Clarke, Mr. Whifton, Mr, Jackfow, Mr. Pierce, &c. In 
their 
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their time, it was a great thing to prove that the opinion of the 
perfe&t equality of the Son to the Father, in all divine perfec- 
tions, was not the doctrine of the early ages. Thofe writers 
could not, indeed, help perceiving traces of the doétrine of 
the fimple humanity of Chrift; but taking it for granted that 
this was an opinion concerning him as much too low, as that 
of the Athanafians was too high, and there being no diftin- 
guifted advocates for the proper Unitarian doétrine in their 
time, they did not give fufficient attention to the circumftances 
relating toit. Thefe circumftances it has been my bufinefs to 
collect, and to compare ; and, fituated as I am, it may be de 
pended upon that I have done it with all the circumfpection of 
which I am capable.’ 


In the diftin&tion of the genuine and fpurious works, Dre 
Prieftley has followed Cave, on the whole a very fafe guide ; 
and he has paid more attention to the age of the work than 
to the perfon to whom it is attributed, The evidence alfo, 
which occurs under each head, we are cautioned to look on 
not as the whole, for the fubjeéts are often refumed under 
different ones. After thefe few hints our author proceeds to 
his Hiftory. 

The Introdu€ion contains a view of the principal argu- 
ments againit the doctrines of the divinity and pre-exiftence of 
Chri#. Thefe arguments are of the more general kind, and 
the difference of the Arian perfuafion, from that more ftri@lly 
Unitarian, is well pointed out. Dr. Prieftley feems earneftly 
to wifh for an Arian opponent. The firft book contains the 
Hiftory of Opinions which preceded the Doétrine of the Di- 
vinity of Chrift, and which prepared the Way for ite This 
is rather begging the queftion. Dr. Prieftley muft have in 
view the Gnoltics; but a very flight view of the tenets of 
Cerinthus and his followers, will convince every enquirer, 
that they may as well be called refinements on the doctrine of 
the divinity of Chrift, as the foundation of that dottrine. A 
full account of the Gnoftics introduces the hiftory of herefy 
in general, and of the Platonic fyftem, with which their opie 
nions were fo very nearly conne€ted. This fubje& leads Dr. 
Prieftley to Chriftian Platonifm, and the doétrine of the Tri- 
nity. He firft examines the opinions concerning the relation 
of the Son to the Father, and produces the various abfurdities 
which muft always attend the attempts to elucidate what is, 
and neceffarily muft be, in its nature, incomprehenfible, What 
is beyond reafon cannot be explained by reafon; and the va- 
rious errors on this fubje&t are of no more importance than 
the abortive efforts of thofe who apply means inadequate to the 
end. If the Athanafian can fhow that his opinions are really 
the doftrines of our Saviour, every Platoni¢e refinement may 
Ia be 
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be difregarded. We thould mifemploy the pages of our Jour- 
nal in giving only the flighteft account of the trifling and 
improper arguments on this fubje&t. The union of the fpirit 
of God, of the Lozos, with a human body and a human 
foul, is next confidered, and the various paflages, fcattered 
in different authors on this fubje&, are brought into one view. 
This was one of the earlier abfurdities which the hiftorian 
could not properly have omitted. | 

Dr. Prieftley next colleéts the opinions relating to the Holy 
Spirit, and details thofe which feem to have been held previous 
to the council of Nice, and fubfequent to it. He endeavours 
to trace, progreflively, the diiferent opinions on this fubjeé&, 
till they arofe to the doctrine of the equality of the three 
perfons of the Trinity. ‘The various arguments for this doc- 
trine are given at fome length. 

The third volume of this work contains the Hiftory of the 
Unitarian Doftrine. Dr. Prieftley traces it from the original 
difpenfation to Mofes, and reprefents it as having been con- 
tinued among the leading tenets of the religion of the Jews. 
He next proceeds to the /uppcfed Condudt of Chrift and his 
Apottles with Refpect to the Dottrines of his Pre-exiftence and 
Divinity. Our Saviour himfelf is faid to have fpoken with 
the greateft caution on this iubject, and feemed to be afraid 
of teaching mankind that he had exilted before. His apoitles 
were iuppofed to have imitated his caution ; and John was the 
frit who boldly taught the do¢trine of his pre-exiltence and 
divinity, ‘This was faid to have been done to avoid irritating 
the Jews, who expecied a human Mefliah; and to this the 
doubts and uncertainties in the language of the New Tefta- 
ment were attributed, Thefe opinions are detailed at 
length ; and from them Dr, Prieitley argues, that the greater 
part of the earlier Chriftians were Unitarians; for it is con- 
fefied, by their conduct in this refpect, that the doctrine of 
the pre-exiftence and divinity had not been preached to any 
effect till the publication of John’s Gofpel. The caution, 
however, he endeavours to fhow was inconfiftent with their 
ufual conduct, that it was improbable, and likely to be in- 
effectual. ‘The deduction is obvious, that what the earlier 
evangeliits did not teach, they did not believe. He then pro- 
ceeds to the difputed fubjects of the Ebionites and Nazarenes, 
and argues, with refpect to thefe and the other Gentile Chrif- 
tians, that the majority of the early Chriftian churches were 
Unitarians, .The manner in which .the Trinitarian doctrine 
was introduced, furnithes additional arguments to our author, 
and he combats the various objections which may be .made to 
it. He then traces, hutorically, the flateof the Unitarian 

church, 
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church, with its various fortunes, fo far as any vettiges appear 
‘ fubfequent to the fixth century. He concludes the volume 
with an account of Philofophical Unitarianifm, the Principles 
and Tenets of the ancient Unitarians. In this account is alfo 
contained the Hiftory of Opinions relating to the miraculous 
Conception. Perhaps no religion was ever difgraced with fo 
much abfurdity and indecency as has been publifhed on this 
fubject. 

The fourth volume commences with the laft part of the 
Hiftory of Unitarianifm, which we have juft mentioned ; and 
the work concludes with an account of fome controverfies 
which have a near relation to the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
doctrines, particularly the Anan and Neflorian controverfy, 
with an account of the Prifcillianifts and Paulicians. 

In the conclufion is a conneéted view of the principal ar- 
ticles of the foregoing Hiftory ; and it contains alfo an Account 
of the Remains of the Oriental and Platonic Philofophy, in 
medern Syftems of Chriftianity ; Hittorical Axioms, the 
Guides of the Hiftorian in many of his Dedudtions, a fum- 
mary View of the Evidence in Support of the early Preva- 
lence of Unitarianifm ; the Ufes which may be derived from 
thefe Confiderations ; and the prefent State of ‘Things with 
Refpe& to the Trinitarian and Arian Controverfies. 

One of the moit important ufes which Dr. Prieftley has 
pointed out we fhall felect ; for, to confider Unitarianifm as 
the great bond of union between all religions, mui be Grit to 
fuppofe this doftrine clearly eftablithed, and men’s minds 
equally open to conviction. This can only happen in a ftate 
of lukewarmnefs refpecting religion, which will render men 
indifferent to every tenet. The paflage which we fhall tran- 
{cribe is curious and interefling : but it may well be queftioned, 
if the end is worth the pains required to attain it: we are 
fure that, in our eftimation, it is by no means an equivalent 
to the difagreeable employment of a polemic. 

‘ I flatter, myfelf, however, that this work, together with 
thofe which I have already publifhed on thefe fubjects, may be 
the means of exciting a more general aitention to thefe early 
Chriftian writers, by giving a juft idea of the proper ufe of 
them. This 1s that of fupplying authorities for ancient facts 
relating to Chriitianity, fuch as the exiftence of particular Opi- 
nions at particular times, and the aciual progreis of them; 
which may enable us to afcertain their cauies and confequences, 
With refpect to the writers themfelves, they ought to be petaes 
of by their fituation and advantages. Notwit bitanding t! 
contempt into which they are fallen, yet as men, and as writers, 
they were, no doubt, equal to men and writers of any other 
age; and as philefophers and metaphyficians, it will be — 
3 that 
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that they were equal, and indeed, fuperior to the very ableft of 
the Platonifts. ‘Their ideas were lefs confufed, and their rea- 
foning from their premifes quite as clear and conclufive. They 
are generally charged with inconfiftency ; but this accufation 
has been much aggravated. Taking any of them fingly, I will 
venture to fay, that they were not more inconfiftent with them- 
felves than writers of any other age, who lived as long, and 
who wrote as much as they did; and the variety of character 
and manner in the different writers is exactly fimilar to that of 
any other fet of writers. Had Mr. Locke, fir Ifaac Newton, 
or Dr. Clarke, lived in thofe times, and had enjoved all the 
advantages of liberal education which the age afforded, they 
would not, I am perfuaded, have made a greater figure than 
Origen, Jerom, or Autftin ; and I fhould be far from anfwering 
for it, that their good fenfe would have made them fuch men 
as Paulus Samofatenfis, Marcellus of Ancyra, or Photinus. 

‘ The Chriftian fathers have been likewife highly cenfured 
for their loofe manner of interpreting the Scriptures, and 
Origen has been particularly blamed in this refpect. But in 
this they had a precedent in Philo, whofe allegorical interpre- 
tations of the Old Teftament are even more wild and abfurd than 
theirs. And it is very unjuft to blame Origen more than others 
of the fathers in this reipect. Auftin, Jerom, and even Eu- 
febius, interpret the Scripture in the fame allegorical and fan. 
ciful way. 

‘ But whatever be the character, or real value of the Chrif- 
tian writers in the three or four firft centuries, in them only 
can we find monuments of the ftate of things in their age ; 
and, therefore, they who really with to know how Chriftians 
thought, felt, and acted, in the age immediately fubfequent 
to that of the apoftles, and ftudy them. Befides, with refpect 
to feveral important articles, they are the only guides we have 
to a knowlege of the true ftate of things in the time of the 
apoftles ; the book of Acts being a very concife and imperfect 
hittory, though fuflicient for the purpofe for which it was 
written ; and its real value is hardly lefs than that of the 
Gofpels.’ 


There is one remark, which will naturally occur to an at- 
tentive reader of thefe volumes, that the hiftorian has, in 
every part, written under the influence of a pre-conceived 
opinion; and, in more than one inftance, departs from his 
office of compiler, to that of a dexterous apologift, or a more 
eager combatant. Inftead of a Hiftory, thefe volumes may 
well be ftyled a Defence of Unitarianifm, from the Writings 
and Opinions of the earlier Chriftians. We do not think that 
Dr. Prieftley has wilfully mifreprefented any of the paflages 
which he has adduced, or has omitted any which he found of 

a different complexion ; but we are ready to believe, that pers 


dies of ditferent fentiments might find, even in the authorities 
quoted, 
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quoted, a foundation for different conclufions. The expref- 
frons are frequently vague and inconclufive: the tenor of the 
works, in more than one inftance, may lead to a very different 
interpretation. But we will not light the torch which we 
hope is now finally extinguifhed. To have meant well, and 
to have laboured zealoufly, in what appears the caufe of truth, 
deferve great commendations: and thefe we very freely beftow 
on our laborious and ingenious controverfialift, 
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Lefures on the Canon of the Scriptures. Comprehending a Diffr- 
tation on the Septuagint Verfion: delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Weftminfter. By the Rev. Fobhn Blair, LL.D. 
Prebendary of that Church. 4to. 14 1s. Cadell. 


N the whole extent of ecclefiaftical hiftory, and we may add, 

. of the fcience of theology, there is no point of greater 
onfequence, or pernaps of greater difficulty to fettle, than 
the canon of the Scriptures ; and whoever undertakes it ought 
to poffefs, in a confummate degree, every talent, natural or 
acquired, that forms the accomplifhed divine. We do not 
propofe to ourfelves fo invidious a tafk as to determine whether 
Dr. Blair’s pretenfions rife to the utmoft height of that cha- 
rater; but perhaps to affirm that he means abfolutely and 
finally to fettle the canon of the Scriptures, would be fup- 
pofing more than he ever defigned. It feems to have been his 
principal view, in the courfe of thefe Lectures, rather to give 
a hiflorical account how the moft celebrated divines and fa- 
thers of the church determined upon this important fubject, 
than to decide it himfelf by new and original refearches, or 
philofophical inveftigations, although our author occafionally 
difplays both with confiderable addrefs and ingenuity. Theie 
Lectures are indeed rather ingenious than profound, but by no 
means ill calculated to convey ufeful inftruction to young di- 
vines, to whom they feem chiefly addrefled. They point out 
many valuable fources, whence individuals, difpofed to more 
elaborate refearch, may draw perhaps nearly as much fatisfac- 
tion as the nature of the fubject is capable of affording. 

The Leé&tures on the Canon of the Old Teftament, as now 
digefted for publication, are divided only into three parts: in 
the firft, Dr. Blair gives an account of the number of books 
into which the Old Teftament was diftributed when collected 
into one body by Ezra, foon after the rebuilding of Jerufalem. 
His reckoning was twenty-two for the number of the canonical 
books ; and this, fays our author, was ever afterwards ap- 
proved and received by the whole nation of the Jews, as con- 
14 taining 
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taining ail the holy books. By a fubdivifion of fome of thofe 
books into two or more parts, they are multiplied in our 
Bibles, fo as to appear thirty-nine. 

{In the Second Part, Dr. Blair treats the fubjeét of the 
Apocryphal books, in which, he fays, are to be found many 
paflages affording internal proof and evidence againft their 
claim to be counted as a part of the canon of Scripture. Thefe 
paflages, feveral of which are produced, exhibit many fuch 
palpable errors and contradi¢tions, as cannot be accounted for 
merely from the blunders of amanuenfes, the mifcenceptions 
of editors, or the perverfions of fetaries, befides that the 
authors of them make no pretenfions to infpiration. 

In the Third Part, our author, after giving the hiftory of the 
Septuagint tranflation of the Old Teftament, enters into detail 
on the ebjert of its authenticity, which he defends, plaufibly, 
againft the opinion of St. Jerome, and Ludovicus Capellus’ s 
arguments to confirm it. ‘The following quotation will give 
our readers an idea of this controverfy. 


¢ I have dwelt the longer upon the critical hiftory of the 
Septuagint, becaufe, at the time of the birth of our Saviour, 
the Greek tongue having, by means of the great extenfion and 
duration of the Macedonian empire, become the prevailing 
language all over Syria and Paleitine, as well as Egypt and the 
Lefier Afia, it gave occafion for the tranflation of the Septuagint 
to be more generally peruled, than even the Hebrew text of the 
Old Teftament ; and as the books of the New Teftament were 
all of them writien in Greek, except the Gofpe] of St. Matthew, 
which 1s faid to have been originally written in Hebrew, though 
it is now loft; thefe reafons occafioned both the evangcliits and 
apofties to produce almoit ali their quotations out of the Old 
J citament, as they are given in the Septuagint tranflation. 

‘ Upon this fubject, however, a great ana obftinate contro- 
verfy has long fubfifted, and. was much agitated even in the 
earlieft ages of the church, with regard to the ufe which our 
Saviour, as well as the evangelilts and apoiiles, have made of 
the Septuagint tranflation, when they quoted any paflage from 
the books of the Old Teftament. Taac Voflius was fo wedded 
to one fide of this queition, that he went even ‘0 far as to affert, 
that our Saviour and his apofiles every where made ufe of the 
fame words, and which conveyed the fame meaning as was 
given by the Septuagint interpreters—Chriftam & Apoftolos 
eadem verba & eofdem quos Septuaginta interpretes, ubique 
exprefiiffe fenfus. 

* St. Auguftine, who fupported this opinion, though he did 
not carry it to the fame univerfal and rigorous extent, and who 
maintained it in oppolit ion to St. Jerome, when he admits that 
there are many pailages where the Septuagint is thought and 
believed: to differ from the Hebrew ; yet, fays he, when pro- 
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perly underftood, they will be found to agree ; fo that, taking 
for his.model and following the footiteps of the apoftles, who 

roduced their propheticai teitimonies and evidence both from 
the Hebrew and from the Septuagint ; therefore, fays he, I have 
thought it the beft method to make ufe of both, becaufe they 
are both as one, and equally divine. 

¢ Morinus, who is on the fame fide, allows, however, of a 
few exceptions. 

‘6 Open,” fays he, ** the volume of the New Teftament, 
and after that the Septuagint Bible as well as the Hebrew 
Bible: and take your chance of the firit paffage that thall occur, 
and compare it with the Greek and with the Hebrew text, and 
you will find exactly the fame words in the Septuagint tranfla- 
tion which appear in the text of the apoftle. Ipfiflima verba 
in Septuaginta tranflatione que in apoltolico textu deprehendes. 
But, fays he, if any pafflage happens to vary from the Greek 
text, the variation is {till greater from the Hebrew, except 
about three or four paflages, which equally differ both from the 
Greek and Hebrew text; and there is about the fame number, 
which are mentioned as quotations, and yet which are not to 
be found ejther in the Greek or Hebrew.” But-at !aft he con- 
cludes with this remarkable obfervation, ‘* That out of the 
innumerable paflages which are quoted in the New i eftament 
from the Old, there is not above one, or at moti two, to be 
found, which agree with the Hebrew and not with the Greck 

‘tranflation ; and that this was occafioned by a fmal] miflake in 
the interpreters reading the original Hebrew word as having a 
fingle letter more than was in the true seading of the texi.”. 

‘ But St. Jerome, who is the great patron and fupporter of 
the oppolite opinion, infiits, ** that though the writers of the 
New Teftament do moft frequently give their quotations from 
the Old Veftament copied fiom the Septuagint tranflation; yet 
that they now and then give it in words that are more literally 
tranflated from the Hebrew, and more particularly in thofe 
paflages where the Septuagint tranilation has varied in the 
meaning confiderably trom the original Hebrew text.” 

* For the proof of this pofition, St. Jerome has felected ten 
different paflages in the New Teftament, quoted from the Old 
“‘Yeftament, and which are not taken from the Septuagint. Four 
of the paflages are in the Gofpel of St. Matthew, two of them 
in the Gofpel of St. John, two of them from the Epiitle of Sr. 
’aul to the Romans, and the laft two are from the firit Epiiile 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians,’ 


Thefe ten pafiages or texts, together with thefe on which 
Capellus has founded his objections, and fome others, which 
are apparently directed againit the authenticity of the Sep- 
tuagint, are all particularly confidered by Dr. biair; and his 
conclufions from them, in favour of this Greek tranflation, 
are {upported with ingenuity and candour. 


The 
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The author’s intention was next to give a critical examina- 
tion of the different books of the New Teftament, as they 
fiand at prefent in the canon of our church. But he has left 
behind him only a Fragment on this fubjeé&t, of about forty 
pages. Jn this, after fettling the title of the New Teftament, 
which he makes to comprehend the two ideas of a covenant 
and a bequef, and explaining the meaning of the word Gofpel, 
he proceeds to the difcuflion of what particularly relates to 
that of St. Matthew, who, he fays, is admitted, by the bef 
authorities, to have written it at Jerufalem, for the ufe of the 
Jews in Paleftine who were converted to Chriftiamity, and that 
in the thirty-ninth year of the vulgar zra of the birth of 
Chrilt, though there are fome who place it two years later. 
St. Matthew is hence concluded to have written before the 
other evangelifts, and may be compared, fays the author, 
to the fainter light of the dawn that ferves to ufher in the 
greater fplendor and increafing brightnefs of the noon-day. 
Then follows a difcuflion of the queftion—in what language 
was the Goipel of St. Matthew originally compofed? After 
fome difplay of learning, Dr. Blair concludes, that the ftronger 
arguments feem to prove the hypothefis of the prefent Greek 
copy being the true original of St. Matthew’s Gofpel. 

The Hebraifms, difcovered in St. Matthew, and in almofk 
every chapter of the Gofpel and Epiitles of the New Tefta- 
ynent, are in the next place accounted for, and feveral exam- 
ples of them adduced. Thefe lead Dr. Blair to an examina- 
tion of the opinion of Daniel Heinfius, and other learned 
men, who ‘ diitinguifhed thofe who wrote and fpoke the fame 
_fpecies of Greek language that was made ufe of in the books 
of the New Teitament by the name of Gens Hellenifiarum, a 
nation of Hellenifts; and afferting that the language itfelf 
was the Helleniftic dialeét, which was well known both in 
the Leffer Afia, and all over the Eaft, blending and mixing 
the Hebrew with the Greek language, and that it differed as 
much from the common language as the modern Italian language 
does from the ancient Latin.’ But Dr. Blair clofes with the 
opinion of Salmafius, who refuted the above hypothefis, and 
will not allow that the Jews of the dif/perfion, 1. e. the people, 
who in different countries {poke the dialect in queftion, were 
to be confidered by themfelves as a diftiné and feparate na- 
tion, or that the language they ufed was to be claffled as a 
new diale& of the Greek tongue, under the title of Lingua 
Helleniftica. 

There is nothing in the few remaining paflages of this frag- 
ment of fufficient importance to claim our notice, 


The 
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ie Holy Bible. Containing the Books of the Old and New 
Teftament, and the Apocrypha, Sc. By Thomas Wilfon, D. D. 
Bifoop of Sodor and Man. (Coucluded from Vol, \xii. p. 174.) 


Hine promifed, in our former article on this work, an 
extract from the biographical part of the learned editor’s 
Preface, and a fpecimen of bifhop Wilfon’s Notes, we do not 
think we fhall fulfil the fir obje& of our engagement difagree- 
ably to our readers, in giving them Mr. Cruttwell’s account 
of William Tyndal, who printed the firft edition of his New 
Teftament in the year 1526. 


¢ William Tyndal, or Tindale, or Tindall, otherwife Hitch- 
ins, was born fomewhere in Wales; and being bred to learn- 
ing, was placed in Magdalen Hall, in Oxtord, where now re- 
mains an original picture of him. Here he took his degrees, 
and read lectures privately in divinity to feveral of the ftudents 
of that hall, and fellows of the adioining college. His manners 
and converfation, fays Fox, were fuch, that all who knew him 
reputed and efteemed him to be a man of moft virtuous difpo- 
fition, and life unfpotted. Wood fays he was expelled for his 
Lutheran tenets ; and whether he took any degree in that uni- 
verfity does not appear. 

‘ From Oxford he removed to Cambridge, whence, after 
fome itay, he went to Little Sodbury, in Gloucefterthire, where 
he was entertained in the family cf fir John Welch, as tutor to 
his children, But being fufpeéted of herefy by the neighbour 
ing clergy, with whom he had fometimes difputes about reli- 
gion, and being by them threatened and perfecuted in the 
ecclefiaftical courts, he, with the confent of fir John, Ieft the 
family, and went to London, where he for fome time preached 
in the church of St. Dunftan’s in the Weft. Here he obtained 
the recommendation of fir Henry Guildford, mafter of the 
horfe, to Dr. Cuthbert Tonftal, bifhop of London, to whom 
he prefented an oration of Ifocrates, tranflated by himfelf out 
of the Greek, with an epiftle to the bifhop, which he wrote by 
the advice of fir Henry. But the bifhop’s anfwer was, that his 
houfe was full; that he had more than he could provide for; 
and advifed him to feek out in London, where he could not fail 
of employment. Not being able to obtain any, he was fup- 
ported by Mr. Humphry Monmouth, a draper and alderman of 
London, a favourer of Luther’s opinions ; with whom he abode 
half a year, behaving in the moft fober and temperate manner ; 
ftudying night and day, and bending his thoughts towards the 
tranflation of the New Teftament into Englifh. But being 
fenfible of the hazard he would run by printing it in England, 
he refolved to go into Germany, as a place of greater fecurity 
and more liberty. And this he was better enabled to do by the 
afiftance of his friend Mr. Monmouth, who gave him an an- 
nuity 
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nuity of ten pounds a year, ther a fufficient maintenance for a 
_fingle man, and as much as Tyndal defired. At his firft leavinoe 
England he went as far as Saxony, where he conferred with 
Luther, and other eminent reformers. From thence he returned, 
and fettled «t Antwerp, where was at that time a coniiderable 
factory of Englith merchants, many of which were zealous 
profefiors of Luther’s doétrine. Here he immediately fet him. 
felf about his favourite work, the Englifh tranilation of the 
New Teftament, in which he had the affiftance of John Fry, 
(or Frith), and a friar named William Roye, who wrote for 
him, and helped him to compare the texts together; and in 
the year 1525, it was printed in octavo, without a name, with 
an epiftle at the end, wherein he defired them that were learned 
to amend if ought were found amifs. This edition is very 
fearcé : for foon after its firft appearance, the bifhop of London, 
being at Antwerp, defired Auguitus Packington, an Englih 
merchant, to buy up all the copies that remained unfold ; and 
on the bifhop’s return, they, with many other books, were 
burned at Paul’s crofs. This, Dr. Jortin, in his Life of 
Erafmus, thinks was done by the bifhop to ferve Tindal ; how- 
ever that be, the fale of thefe copies put a good fum of money 
into Tyndal’s pocket, and enabled him to prepare another edi- 
tion for the prefs, more correct than the former, which, how- 
ever, was not printed till 1534, he being probably hindered by 
his avocations as clerk to the Englifh merchants, in which ca- 
pacity he was received on his firft going to Antwerp, 

‘ From the firft edition five thoufand copies were re-printed 
by the Dutch printers in 1527, 1528, and in 1530; but all 
thefe editions are reprefented to be exceedingly incorrect. In 
1534, the Dutch printed the fifth editton, corrected by Georye 
Joye, who not only corrected the typographical errors, but ven- 
tured to alter and amend, as he thought, the tranflauion; and 
foon after the fecond edition, by Tyndal himielt, appeared, in 
which he complains of Joye’s foreftalling him, and altering his 
tranflation. 

‘ Befides purchafing the copies at Antwerp, other means 
were tried : orders and monitions were ifiued by the archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and the bifhop of London, to bring in all the 
New Teltaments trantlated into the vulgar tongue, that they 
might be burned, and to prohibit the reading of them. 

‘ His brother John ‘Tyndal was profecuted, and fentenced 
to do penance: his patron, aldermaa Monmouth, was impzri- 
foned, and almoft ruined. 

¢In 1531, king Henry VIII. ordered all the books con- 
taining feveral errors, &c. with the tranflatton of the Scriptures 
corrupted by William Tyndal, as well in the Old Tefament 
as in the New, to be utterly expelled, rejected, and put away 
out of the hands of his people, and not to god abroad among 
his fubjedts: a proclamation was iffued to the fame wrpete. 
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¢ Tyndal’s tranflation of the Pentateuch was printed at Marl- 
borough, in Heffe, the year before, and that of Jonah, this 
year. Some.are of opinion thefe were all he tranflated, and 
Fox mentions no more ; but Hall and Bale, his contemporaries, 
fay, that he likewife tranflated Jofhua, &c. to: Nehemiah ; 
which, unlefs Matthew’s’ be fo far a new tranflation, is moft 
probable. Fuller prefumes, that he tranflated the Old Tefta~ 
ment out of the Latin, as his friends allowed him not to have 
any {kill in Hebrew: butin this he might be miftaken, He 
finifhed his tranflation of the Pentateuch in the year 1528; 
but going by fea to Hamburgh, he fuffered fhipwreck, with 
the lofs of all his books, papers, &c. fo that he was obliged to 
begin the whole again. 

‘ It is neither the editor’s wifh, nor his duty, to give cha- 
racters of perfons, or reafons of things, knowing how very pres 
carious every thing muift be, and how little probability of ob- 
taining proof of truth; but we may be altonithed that the 
priefts and biihops of the Romifh church fhould fo vrolently 
oppofe a tranflation of the Scriptures into the language of the 
couatry, and which alone could be underftood by the commu- 
nity at large: for as to the Jearning of the clergy, fecular and 
regular, there certainly is not fufficient evidence to prove it was 
deipicable, as fome would make us believe; and the number 
of learned men at the very time, whofe names have defcended 
to pollerity, is a contradiction to the affertion. 

‘ The pride, the ignorance, and the rapacity of the church 
is now, and ever has been, the opprobrium of ill-difpofed 
minds; and in the violence of controverfy, it has been more 
ufual to blacken the character of the adverfary than to preferve 
one’s own. Whatever the purity of the church, or the morals 
of the clergy may be, let us have facrilegious tyrants for our 
kings, and we fhall have greedy and facrilegious courtiers ready 
enough to rend the pittance that remains; and who, in {pite 
of religion, true or falfe, will be glad to enrich themfelves 
though they impoverihh a ftate ; being like thofe men of corrupt 
minds, who, in the language of St. Paul, fuppofe, that ** gain 
is godlinefs.”’ 

‘ That the clergy were againft the tranflation of Tyndal is 
evident, perhaps prompted thereto by the prologues rather than 
by the text, which they declared were full of herefy, as the 
tranflaticn was full of faults: Sir Thomas More obje*s not to 
the Scriptures being tranflated, and produces inftances that they 
had been tranflated before: he proclains Tyndat’s tranflation 
as erroneous, though the principa! evidence he brings is a play 
upon words of {mall confequence, and, except in matters re- 
lating to church government, perhaps of no confequence at all. 
Tyndal himfelf, in a letter to Join Frith, written .Janwary 
1583, fays, ** I call God to record again the day we fhall ape 
pear before our Lord Jefus, to give a reckoning of our doings, 
that I never altered one fyllable of God’s word againit my con- 
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fcience ; nor would do this day, if al] that is in earth, whether 
it be honour, pleafure, or riches, might be given me. More- 
over, I take God to witnefs to my confcience, that J defire of 
God to myfelf in this world, no more than that without which 
I cannot keep his laws.”? 

‘ It appears, however, that the king, in purfuance of his 
own fettled judgment, that a great deal of good might come of 
people’s reading the New Teftament with reverence, and fol- 
lowing of it, commanded the bifhops to call to them the bef 
learned of the two univerfities, and to caufe a new tranflation 
to be made, that the people fhould not be ignorant of God’s 
Jaw : but nothing being done, the people ftill read and ftudied 
Tyndal’s; therefore, according to the policy of the times, it 
was determined to get rid of fo dangerous an heretick : and the 
king and council employed one Henry Phillips, who infinuated 
himfelf into the acquaintance of Mr. Tyndal, and Mr. Tho- 
mas Pointz, an Englifh merchant, at whofe houfe he lodged: 
and at a favourable opportunity he got the procurator-general 
of the emperor’s court to feize on Tyndal, by whom he was 
brought to Vilvorden or Tilforde, about eighteen miles from 
Antwerp ; and after being imprifoned a year and an half, not- 
withftanding letters in his favour from fecretary Cromwell and 
others to the court at Bruffels, he was tried, and none of his 
reafons in his defence being admitted, he was condemned by 
virtue of the emperor’s decree made in the affembly at Augf- 
burgh in the year 1536. His friend Mr. Pointz alfo was for 
fome time kept in prifon, but afterwards made his efcape. Being 
brought to the place of execution, he was firft ftrangled, calling 
out in his laft moments, ‘* Lord, open the king of England’s 
eyes!” and then burned. Thus died William Tyndal, with 
this teftimony to his charaéter, given him by the emperor’s pro- 
curator or attorney-general, though his adverfary, that he was 
** Homo doétus, pius, et bonus ;”” which Fox tranflates, a learn- 
ed, good, and godly man; and others who converfed with him 
in the caitle, reported of him, that *¢ if he were not a good 
Chriften man, they could not tell whom to truft.” 

The foregoing extract, as far as it fhews the temper of the 
king, the laity, and the clergy, in Tyndal’s time, is curious, 
nor are the particulars of his life uninterefting. 

Mr. Cruttwell has, in his Preface, given biographical 
fketches of moft of the Englifh tranflators of the Bible, as 
well as of many of our moft refpectable commentators of dif. 
ferent perfuafions, ‘Thefe accounts are very fuccinét, but 
written in a manner that gives an advantageous idea of the 
editor’s candour and good fenfe, 

We now proceed to take fome notice of bifhop Wilfon’s 
Notes. Our felection on this article muft neceflarily be inccn- 
fiderable, but we will endeavour to make it charatteriflic. 
That our readers may know it to be fo, we muft premile, that 
his 
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his lordhhip’s manner of illuftration is always fhort, and ge- 
nerally decifive. Very few points are difcufled, and perhaps 
none at large. Even the different views and opinions of doubt- 
fal points are not often reprefented ; fo that the philofophical 
critic will meet with little to exercife his reafoning or invite 
his decifions, and the fceptic lefs to fatisfy his doubts. The 
bifhop’s fhort and confident way of explaining diificult paflages 
feems not, however, to have been ill calculated for the meri- 
dian of his own diocefe, where the fimplicity of the people 
difpofes them rather to belief than enquiry; nor can it fail of 
being ufeful to perfons who have little time for reading, or 
accurate examination ; and fuch indeed form the bulk of man. 
kind. 

In Genefis, ch. xxx. v. 14. on the fubje&t of Reuben’s going 
in the days of wheat harveft, and finding mandrakes in the 
field, which he brought to his mother Leah, the bifhop only 
obferves, ‘ that mandrakes are fine and beautiful Howers ac- 
cording to fome,’ and adds, without hefitation or appearance 
of doubt, where fo many commentators have hefitated and 
doubted, ‘ that the mandrake is a plant in the Eaft, have 
ing a moft delicious fruit growing on the top like cucumbers, 
in bunches, and therefore called, in Hebrew, brothers.’ 

On the images which Rachel is related (Gen. xxxi. 19.) to 
have {olen from her father, the bifhop is pofitive, and means, 
probably, that Laban was an idolater. ‘ Thefe teraphims, 
fays his lordfhip, on the place, were little images of the idols 
which they had in their temples; thefe they kept in their 
houfes, and called them houfhold gods.’ 

Few commentators appear decided on the nature, or even 
the reality of that fpirit called up, at the inftance of Saul, by 
the Witch of Endor, 1 Sam, ch. xxvil1.—On v. 14. And the 
woman faid unto Sau}, I faw gods afcending out of the earth, 
&c. the bifhop has the following note.—* Though it is a vain 
as well as a wicked thing for people to pretend to call up the 
fpirits of departed men, yet it is plain, from this and other 
hiftories, that God may permit {pirits to appear, not as a fa- 
vour, but as a punifhment to thofe that are finfully curious, 
or feek help from any but from him. And that God fent the 
{pirit of Samuel is not at all improbable, when we confider that 
he fent Elijah to meet the meflengers of Ahaziah (2 Kings, 
chap. i.) who were upon as wicked an errand, and in as wicked 
a way.’ On reading the 15th verfe, which our venerable com- 
mentator has not apparently adverted to, is not fome doube 
reafonably enough fuggefted? * And Samuel faid to Saul, 
why haft thou difquieted me to bring me up?’—If called up 
of God, was not the prophet himfelf, we might ak, likely 
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to know it ? How could he then exprefs himfelf with this air 
of murmuring and diffatisfaction ? We think thiscirc umftance 
throws in the way a difficulty, which none of the critics who 
take the bifhop’s fide of the queition has fufficiently ob- 
viated, and which he appears hardly aware of. But with 
whaiever eafe the good prelate may himfelf be fatisfied in his 
enquiries, we have not the fmalleit doubt of their fincerity, 
or of his being difpofed to give conitruétions on obfcure paf- 
fages, if not fuch as may be always found the moft convincing, 
at leaft fuch as are generally moft confiftent with piety, and 
the beft wifhes of ferious men. 

We will conclude our {fpecimen of the bifhop’s Notes, with 
thofe on the firft chapter of St. John’s Gofpel. But, not to 
{well this article beyond our limits, we omit the text, as every 
reader can eafily confult it, 


‘St. John. This apoftle is called The Divine, both before 
the Kevelations, and by Sr. Origen, becaufe he begins his Gof- 
pel with the divinity of Jefus Chrift, as the other evangeliits 
did theirs with his birth or humanity. 

‘1. Was 7 Erat. Did exiit before all time from eternity. 

¢ The word was God; or, God was the word. Wade on the 
Trinity. 

‘ To fuppofe God without his word and wifdom would be 
moft abfurd and blafphemous. 

‘3. So that if, as St. Paul faith, [Rom. 1. 20.] the eternal 
power and godhead were underitood by the things that were 
made, here is a certain argument of the divinity of Chrift. 

¢7. All men, none excepted. 

‘8. He was not the true effential light; though (ver. 9.) he 
was a true light. 

‘g. i.e. This is that eternal light which took upon him our 
nature, and by the records of his incarnation, of lite, do€trine, 
miracles, death, refurrection, afcenfion, and miflion of the Holy 
Ghoft ;—by vircue of thefe records, he lighteth every man, 
Jew and Gentile, who will attend to the Gofpel. 

‘3.¢. He is that light and power which beftows the light of 
reafon and uncerftanding on every man at his coming into the 
world, viz. at his birth. This eflential light, which gave being, 
and life, and light, and reafon to men, is [ver. 14] now come to 
dwell among us to teach us to know Ged, fince the light of 
reafon hath been fo much depraved. 

‘ 10. He made the world, to make himfelf known ; and yet 
they would not fee him in the works of the divine wifdom. He 
therefore became incarnate to make himfelf known. 

_* 14. Deut. xxxil. g. Ifrael is faid to be the Lord’s portion, 
or the inheritance of the God of Ifrael ; who, therefore, with 
the Son is God. 

‘12. Power; or, aright ‘* to become the fons of God,” i.e. 


to have their nature reftored to the likenefs or image of God, 
in 
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tn which they were created :—Regeneration. This bleffing is 
referved for thofe only that believe in him. * 

‘13. Born,of God. This was that life which Adam was 
deprived of the very day he had finned, and to which we are 
reltored by baptifm s and without which we have the life only 
of natural men of the world, deftituté of the fpirit and life of 
God in uss +Of God, ise. The Holy Gholts 

‘14. Flefh. Man. 

‘16. Grace for graces or grace upon graces One grace 
added to another. 2Za6 
d ‘ For the grace lott in Adam, we have the grace reftored by 

hritt. 

‘17. The fhadow or fcheme of God’s defign came-by Mofes, 
but grace and truth [i. e. the fubftance] came by Jefus Chritt: 

‘ The Gofpel is called Grace,.in oppofition to the feverity 
of the law, which required unfinning obedience. 

“19. Who art thou? For at that ume, the whole nation of 
the Jews expected the Meffiah, 

‘21, 1 am not. I am not Elias the Tifhbite, whom you 
expect; but that Elias which was for to come, viz. him pro- 
phelied of by Ifaiah xi. 3. and by Malachi iii. 1. 

‘27. Whofe fhoes latchet1 am not worthy to unloofe. Whofe 
fervant I am not worthy to bes 

‘ 28. In Bathabara beyond Jordan. This was the paffage of 
the Hraelites into Canaan, under fofhua; and the common 
pafflage to Jerufalem, whither the people were going to the 
patiover. 

‘29. The Lamb of God. The true Pafchal Lamb. 

‘32. Like a dove, ise. like as a dove deicends or lights on 
the giound, viz. leijurely ; fo that the multitude iaw it plainly. 
e415. Him. ‘That prophet. 

‘47. An Ifraelite indeed, in whom is no gujle, i. e., He was 
aman of a pure heart, an upright intention, free from hypo- 
crify, and a lover-of truth.’ 


The editor’s induftry and general accuracy in his numerous 
parallels of different readings and different tranflations through. 
out this very refpectable work, deferve warm commendation. 
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An Abridgement of the New Teftament, in Queftion and Anfwer. 
The Anjfwer to each Queftion exactly in the Words of our Lord 
and his Apofiles. izmo. 35. Baldwin, 


N inculcating the doétrines of revelation, upon young 

minds, with that comprehenfive brevity neceflary in the 
bufinefs of education, where numerous objects of learning ne» 
ceffarily claim attention, the catechetical mode has generally 
been preferred, and juilly too, on many accaunts. But it 
cannot be denied that molt of the forms hitherto devifed are 
Vor. LXIT, Fed. 1787. K liable 
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liable to the objection of adopting the fyftems and opinions of 
particular feéts and perfuafions, without always fafficiently 
demonitrating their conformity..to the holy fcriptares. To 
avoid f{plitting on the dangerous rock of fancy, conjecture, 
and human interpretations, the author of the Abridgement 
judges the method he has taken of anfwering each queftion 
exactly in the words of our Lord and’ his apoftles, as the bet 
and fafeft! This plan has, we confefs, the appearance of 
reafon in its favour. But great judgment and difcretion are 
requifite in the choice ef queftions, and in the application of 
{cripture paffages to anfwer them; or elfe it will be found, 
that falfe and partial notions may as well be conveyed by this 
method as by any other ; and they may obtain the eafier ad- 
miffion imto candid minds, as coming with fo unfufpected an 
appearance. 

The little work before us appears to be conducted with pru- 
cence, and a fincere regard to truth, and as fuch we venture 
to recommend it, with our wifhes of its fulfilling the author’s 
intention, expreffed in the title-page, viz. that of imprinting 
on the minds of youth, and reviving in the memories of 
Chriftians more advanced in knowlege, the doétrines and pre- 
cepts, and fome of the moft remarkable occurrences recorded 
in the New Teitament. 

The firft fe€tion of this Abridgement, the plan of which is 
obferved throughout, will give our readers fome idea of its 
execution. 

‘ Section I. John the Baptifi’s Preaching—shis baptizing 
Jefus—his Declaration of Jefus being the Meffiah.—Our Lord’s 
Reply to Nicodemus.—Well-difpofed Minds love Inftruétion.— 
Our Lord’s Converfation with the Woman, of Samaria—his 
Anfwer to the Difciples, when they defired him to eat. 

¢ 9, What was the ttrain of John the Baptiit’s preaching to 
the Jews ° 

‘ A. Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Bring 
forth, therefore, fruits mect for repentance. And think not to 
fay within yourfelves, we have Abraham to our father; for I 
fay unto you, that God is able of thefe ftones to raife up cbil- 
dren unto Abraham. 

‘+ 2, What was the teftimony which John the Baptift gave to 
the pow er and dienity of the expected Meffiah ? 

¢ 4. I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; but 
he that cometh after me is mightier than I, whofe fhoes I as 
not worthy to bear; he fhall baptize you with the Holy Ghott, 
and with fire. 

‘ 2, When Jefus came to John to be baptized, did not John 
at firft ‘refute, though he afterwards complied with it ? 

‘ 4. John forbade him, faying, 1 have need to be baptized 


of thee, and eoneft thou to me? And Jefus anfwering, faid 
unte 
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unto him, fuffer it to be fo now: for thus it becometh us te 
fulfil all righteoufnefs. Then he fuffered him. 

‘ 9, What were the vety remarkable circumftances that at- 
tended the baptifm of our Saviour ? : 

* A. Jefus, when he was baptized, went up ftraightway out 
of the water: and lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and 
he faw the fpirit of God defcending like a dove, arid lighting 
upon him. And lo; a voice from heaven, faying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleafed. 

_ © 9, Did John the Baptift make any exprefs declaration of 
Jefus being the Meffiah ? 

_ * A. The next day John feeth Jefus coming unto him, and 
faith, Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the fin of 
the world. And I faw the Spirit defcending from heaven like a 
dove, and it abode upon him. And I faw, and bear record, 
that this is the fon of God. 

‘2. When Nicodemus, a Jewifh ruler, came and told Jefus 
that he was convinced, by his miracles, he was a teacher fent 
from God ; what was the reply our Lord made ? 

‘ A. Jefus anfwered and faid unto him, Verily; verily, I fay 
unto thee, except a mian be born again, he canpiot fee the king- 
dom of Gods 

‘ Qs When Nicodemus, taking what our Lord faid in a na- 
tural fenfe, expreffed his furprize how a man could be born a 
fecond time, what faid our Lord to him ? 

‘ A. I fay unto thee, except a man be born of water, and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flefh, is flefh ; and that which is born of 
the Spirit, is fpirit. 

‘ 9, What inftance, in the natural world; did our Lord 
condefcend to give Nicodemus that was above his power to 
explain, to leffen his furprize at things being fo, that were {pi- 
ritual ? 

¢ 4. The wind bloweth where it lifteth, and thou heareft the 
found thereof, but canft not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it gocth : fo is evefy one that is: born of the Spirit. 

* 2, When Nicodemus continued to exprefs his wonder, 
what did our Lord farther fay unto him? 

‘ A. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not ; 
how fhall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly thiugs ? And no 
man hath afcended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in heaven. 

_ © 9, What was the intimation given to Nicodemins by our 

Lord of what he himfelf fhould one day fuffer; and what did 

— déclare congerning thoft that fhould hereafter believe on 
im: ? 

* A. As Mofes lifted up the ferpent’ in the wildernefs, even 
fo muft the Son of Man be lifted up; that whofoever believeth 
in him fhould not perifh, but have eternal life. 

* 2; Was Nigodemus —— by our Lotd that it was ~ s 
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love to the Human race that was the caufe of his coming into 
the world; andthat with the merciful intention of faving it ? 

‘ 4. God fo loved the world. that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whofoever believeth im him fhould not per rifh, but 
have everlafting lite. For God fent not his fon into the world 
to coridemn the world; but that the world through him might 
be faved. 

‘ 9, Did our Lord fay wherein would lie the euilt of the 
wicked and unbelieving part of mankind ? 

‘ 4, This is the condemnation, that heht is come into the 
world, and men loved darknefs rather than light, becaufe their 
deeds were evil.’ For every one that doeth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, left Ins deeds fhould be 
reproved. 

‘ 9, What faid our Eord concerning thofe perfons who came 
to him with gocd intentions, and with a fincere defire to be in- 
yrurted ; 
~ ¢ 4, He that doeth truth cometh to the hight, that his deeds 
‘eh be mace manifeft, that they are wrought in God. 

: 2. What was the anfwer our Lord gave unto the woman 
of Samaria, when fhe afked him 1f he was greater than their 
father Jacob,.which gave them the well at which he fat ? 

- © A, Jéfus anfwered and faid unto her, Whofoever drinketh of 
this water fiall thirft again ; but whofoever drinketh of the 
water that I. fhall give him, fall never thirft; but the water 
that I fliall give him, fhall be in him a well of water fpringing 
up into everlafting life. 

¢ 9, What was part of the reply which our Lord made unto 
the woman of Samaria, when fhe to!d him that their fathers 
worfhipped in this monntain ; whilft the Jews fay that in Jeru- 
falem is the place where men ought to werfhip ? 

¢ 4. The hour cometh, and now is, whcn the true wor- 
Shippers fhall warfhip the Father | in fpirit and in truth; for the 
Father feeketh fuch to worfhip him. God is a Spirit, and they 
—_ worfhip him, muft worfhip him in fpirit and in truth. 

. When the woman of Samaria told Jefus that the Mef- 
fas was expected,- which was called Chrift, what faid he unto 


fer: ? 
‘ © A. T that {peak unto thee am he. 
«9, When the difciples (who had left our Lord) returned and. 
Fequertéd him to take fome refrefliment, what was his reply? 
¢ 4. 1 have meat to eat that ye know not of. My meat is to 
do the will of Kim that fent me, and to finifh his work.” 


"il 


It.is pity the author fhould have been induced to add a cou- 
ple of poems at the end of his work, as they are far from 
giving at-advantageous idea of his talent for compofitions in 
Verfe. ‘We hope he will omit on fhould his book appear 
ina fecond. editions 
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4 School for Greybeards ; or, the Mourning Bride: a Comedy, 
in Five Ads. As performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury- 
Lane. By Mrs. Cowley. 8vo0. 1s. 6¢. Robinfons. 


Wwe. have, at different times, given accounts of Mrs. Cow- 

ley’s dramatic productions. This ‘ wren, the youngelt of 
the nine,’ does not greatly differ from her fitters. The fame eafy, 
fprightly dialogue, the quick fucceffion of different perfons, 
engage the imagination, and f{upply the place of more regular 
plots, interefting fituations, and uncommon charatters. 

Mrs. Cowley acknowledges that the principal part of the 
plot is taken from an old play; but the fcene is transferred 
from London to Portugal, and the whole fo much altered, 
that the idea only remains. We have not looked at Mr. Behn’s 
comedy; but it feems to have required fome ingenuity to 
have made a play from the materials. Don Henry, contracted 
to Antonia, kills his antagonift in a duel, and efcapes. Don 
Gafper, ‘ a greybeard,’ pays his addrefles to Antonia, forges 
a letter, containing the death of Don Henry, and bays 
his pardon, which he purpofes to keep fecret, left any 
other perfon fhould procure it. In the interval, on the day 
of the marriage, Don Henry appears; and the {tory is unfolded 
with an addreis which fhows the author to be well acquainted 
with the bufinefs of the ftlage. He introduces himfelf to Gafper as 
Julio, his nephew, whom he had never feen. This is probable ; 
butit is not fo, that Gafper fhould not know his rival, or that 
Antonia fhould be only ftruck with a refemblance between 
him and Henry, without recognizing him. There feems, at 
the firft opening, that nothing ftands in his way but the want 
of a pardon. He might have claimed his miitrefs, and urged 
his prior contra& ; for, at laft, his pardon appears to be ows 
ing to the royal clemency. In fhort, there is not even an 
artificial intricacy in the plot, to excite the attention, and 
render the play, on that account, interefting in its conduct. 
In the progrefs, the event appears ftill more eafy: as Julio, 
he is told by Gafper, that Henry’s pardon is procured. Every 
impediment is now removed ; but Gafper is fent out of the 
way, the fpace between two atts intervenes, a long converfa- 
tion between the two Greybeards, and Henry has not yet 
efeaped with Antonia, which was the profefled purpofe of the 
contrivance. They are intercepted by Gafper, for no other 
reafon than to add fome {cenes to the play, already fufficiently 
long. : 

In fhort, much of this confufion arifes from the alteration 
refpecting the marriage. The ccremony, at firft, was fuppofed 
to be over between Antonia and Gafper; but this appeared 
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improbable, and it was changed to a contra@ only. In that 
ftate the objections were leffened, but they are not removed. 

The fecond plot, with the innocent coquetry of Seraphina, 
the attachment of Viola and Sebaftian, is pleafant, and well 
conducted; yet we would not advife every young woman, every 
wife of * a Greybeard,’ to truft herfelf with a young man, at 
night, in a garden, on the credit of a few fine fentiments. 
We can truft much to female virtue, and think highly of it; 
but there are moments when the moft firm refolves will fail, 
and prudence fhould have hinted that thefe moments are to be 
avoided. Let us quote, on this occafion, the words of a lady, 
whofe work we have read with pleafure. The frequency of 
thofe who fall, but too plainly evinces the imprudence of the 
trial, which to tempt is folly the moft dangerous, and which 
not to fear, is unpardonable prefumption.’ 

Mrs. Cowley was accufed, on the firft night of reprefent- 
ation, of indecent expreflions. In her Preface fhe contends 
very properly for the liberty of an author to fuit the language 
to the character; but fhe has reftored every paflage objected 
to, and we can truly fay, that to the plain, fimple, and ob- 
vious meaning of the words, we cannot fee the flighteft ob- 
jeftion. Her lovers talk with a warmth that is fomewhat more 
teprehenfible. We have preferved the following {fcene as a 
{fpecimen of this kind, yet it is one of the beft in the play. 
Henry is reclined on a bank, feemingly afleep, and in fuch a 
fituation as not to be feen immediately. 


‘ Enter Antonia and Clara. 

‘ Cla, This is the flrangeft whim! feeking fhades and foli- 
tude, inftead of company and mirth. What will Don Gafper 
fay? 

f nt. Oh name him not; the arrival of the young ftranger 
his nephew, has renewed all my miferies. But here my forrows 
have a fhort ceffation. Oh, how thofe lonely fhades will footh 
my fadnefs! Each day Ill feek the foft recefs, and opening all 
the treafures of remembrance, live on my Henry’s image. 

‘ Cia. Come, come, that’s a fort of image-worfhip we don’t 
allow. It would be more catholic to live in lonely fhades with 
himfelf. $* This foft recefs’’ would be at leaft more poetical, my 
dear, with a handfome young man in it, even tho’ he fhould 
be uncivilly afleep. (Poiating to Heury.) 

‘ Ant. (Not regarding ber.) Oh, Vi call back each facred 
hour which bleit cur wedded fouls; trace each fond fcene that 
chaften’d love made pure, and in the dear review, forget that 
I’m a wretch. 
© Cla. Ay, do forget it pray, and louk behind thofe fhrubs— 
there’s a youth as much like Don Henry, as ever one impudent 
yogue was like another, few chat 40 
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¢ Ant. Hah! ’tis Don Julio—let us retire before he wakes. 
And yet--Oh Clara! I could with his fleep lengthen’d to eter- 
nity; and myfelf immortal to ftand thus and gaze on him! 

‘ Cla, One mighs: almoft fancy it Don Henry himfelf; only 
unhappily tis not the cuflom for people to leave their family 
manfions in the church-yard, to repofe on violets for their mifs 
trefles to gaze on them. , 

‘ Ant. The refemblance is ftronger now he fleeps. When 
awake, this ftranger has a fcorn—a feverity in his eye—fome- 
thing that made me fear; but Henry’s eye talk’d only love! 
Oh, I have feen a volume in a Gagle glance ;—one look has 
faid, what eloquence and learning might try to imitate in vain. 

{ Sings. j 
* Sweet rofy fleep! Oh do not fy, 
Bird thy foft fillet on his eye, 
That o’er each grace my own may rove, 
And feait my hapiefs, joylefs love ! 
For when he lifts thofe fhading lids, 
His chilling glance fuch blifs ¢orbids— 
Then rofy fleep ch do not fly, 
Bat bind thy fillet on his eye! 

* Cla. I fay on the contrary open your eyes! Who knows but 
they may by this time have acquired a fofter expreffion ? 

¢ Ant. Fie, Clara? let us go this inftant—you will furely 
wake him. (going baffily.) [ £xit Clara, 

‘ Henry. ( farting up.) Yes, he 1s awakened indeed! Oh my 
Antonia, turn! Turn {weet traitrefs, and look upon the man 
you’ve injured ! 

© Ant. (JSbricking.) Oh, I fhall fink! What art thou? Is 
Henry then alive in Julio? Oh tell me whilit I yet can breathe 
—Say, art thou both, or nothing? 

‘ Henry. Convince thyfelf. (embracing ber.) Oh, my Antonia! 

‘ Ant. No! ’tis not air—my arms return not empty to my 
bofom, but meet a felid treafure ! 

‘ Henry. A treafure you have lightly priz’d. 

* Ant. Alas, my Henry,.I believ’d thee dead! Oh let me 
touch thee yet again! (taking bis hand.) ‘Thele veins are warm 
with life! health blufhes on thy cheeks; and this foft preffure 
darts through my nerves, and is new life tome. Oh my Henry } 
It ise—it is thyfelf !? 

In the firft copy of the play, Gafper feems to have been 
called Don Philip. The name ftill occurs in p. 313; and fre- 
quently in p. 42: it creates fome confufion, and. the error 
fhould be correéted. We may alfo obferve, that the atts are 
not properly divided, In general, there is fome interval fup- 
pofed to elapfe between each aét: in this play, the bufinefs 
jometimes proceeds without any interruption; and, in one 
place, the fame time cannot be confiftently allowed to two 
parties.—-On the whole, this is a pleafing comedy : it attracts 
in ipite of faults; and fets all critic rules at defiance, by fhow- 
apg that they are not effentiai to our entertainment, 
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He would be a Soldisr. A Comedy, in Fiwe AAs. As performed 
at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden.. Writien by Frederick 
Pilon. “8v0. 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 


TE play is chiefly grounded on an event not new to our 
| ftage. Colonel Talbot leaves his fon, whofe birth was 
concealed becaufe the marriage was clandeftine, to the care of 
Wilkins, from whom he eloped at twelve years of age, in con- 
fequence of an ardent paflion for a military life. In fact, 
¢ he would be a foldier.? The colanel went to India; and, 
in his abfence, heard nothing of his fon. On his return, 
Wilkins, at the inftigation of his wife, introduces his own 
fon to the colonel, as the perfon committed to hiscare, This 
incident, under a different direétion, is introduced in mifs 
Lee’s comedy, with good fuccefs, It it too meagre for a prin- 
cipal plot, though it fucceeds as an epifode; and perhaps 
would have made a very proper fubjec& for a farce, as it would 
then have admitted of that kind of humour which the deli« 
cacy of comedy fhould reje&t. Mr. Pilon found that it would 
not alone fill the fcene ; and has added two epifodes, which 
are neither interefting or entertaining. Colonel Talbot brings 
with him, from India, captain Creveit, a young man of great 
merit, who, at the age of twenty-three, had arifen from the 
tanks to the command of acompany. The vulgar imperti- 
nence of Caleb is well contrafted with the {pirited dignity 
and refined decorum of the manners of Crevelt; and colonel 
Talbot, who poffeffes the acute fenfihility of the man of fa- 
fhion and education, feels feverely the difadvantages of his 
own fon, As may be expeéted, Crevelt at laft appears to be 
the real fon of colonel Talbot, who had followed a ferjeant of 
the fame tiame to India, when he believed himfelf to be the 
offspring of Wilkins. The cataftrophe is unfolded with fome 
addrefs ; but the conclufion is * lame and impotent,’ without 
{pirit or intercft. The language ‘of this play is very unequal, 
and fcarcely ever arifes to elegance, though, as a dramatic 
veprefentation, it is not without its merit, 

We fhall feleé&t a fhost fpecimen, from the contrat which. 
we mentioned, which is not only well conducted, byt may be 
eafily feparated from the reft. 

‘ Enter Caleb, in Regimentals, 

‘ Ca. Here Iam, father, in full feather, 

* Col, What, fir, is your dancing mafter gone already? 

* Ca. Blefs your heart! no mafter of any kind for me to- 
day; I never put on a new fuit of clothes in my life that J did 
not make holiday. 

* Maa, (afde to Col.) We had better, J think, in fome de- 
gree, give way to him: you cannot expec immediately to re- 
torm manners fo long confirmed by habix, 

. Cole 
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© Cal. (afide.) I believe you’re right, fo I’ll try what effect 
indulgence may have on him. Well, it fha'l be as you wou’d 
have it; this day fhall be devoted to pleafure and ainufement: 
Crevelt, give me leave to introduce you to my fon. 

‘ Crev. I don’t know any circumfance of my life affe&s me 
more than the high honour I nowenjoy.  (Jntroducing him/vlf. 

‘ Ca. Why, look ye, young man, as my father defires it, 
J’ll fhake hands with you with all my heart: but I wou’d not 
make fo free with every old foldier’s fon. 

‘ Col. How dare you, fir, infult a man of his merit with lan- 
guage fo grois? 

‘ Ca. Why, is’nt he an old foldier’s fon ?—pretty company 
truly to introduce me to! 

* Crev. The humility of my birth I acknowledge, but muft 
tell you, this is the firft time it ever brought a blufh into my 
cheek—! am choaked with rage—Unufed to infult, I cannot 
receive it without indignation, even from the fon of colonel 
Talbot! : 

‘ Col. Linfift upon your aking that gentleman’s pardon. 

‘ Ca. Why, is he a gentleman? 

* Col. A man of his worth, his honour and abilities, is a 
gentleman, though fprung in the loweft vale of fociety. 

‘ Ca, Nay, if you fay he’s a gentleman, I afk his pardon 
with all my heart; nothing fo common now-a-days as one gen- 
tleman’s aiking pardon of another; it makes up a guarrelin a 
trice.’ 

Again, 

‘Ca. (frutting about,} So then, Iam to be difinherited after 
all, and for an old foldier’s fon too ! 

‘ Crev. What's that you fay, fir? 

© Ca. Say, fir!—Damme! he looks fo fierce, I do’nt know 
what to jay to him—-thefe old foldier’s fons are fo ufed to 
cutting of throats, it’s the devil to quarrel with them. 

‘ Man, Lam afhamed of you, coufin—If you proceed in this 

manner you muft be iock’d up from all fociety, 
* € Ca. J'll beg his pardon again: I know that’s all he wants. 
_ © Crev. Pll fpare you, fir, the mortification of deicending 
to fo humiliating an act; in refpect to your father, | overlook 
every thing you have hitherto faid—lI now coolly behold all that 
had pait through a different medium ; and rather feel for a 
youth, who, from his profpect of immenfe weals:h, has been 
perhaps from his childhood furrounded with fycophants, who 
never let him know what it was to be acquainted with himfelf, 
and perfuaded him into an opinion, that wealth fupplies the 
abfence of every accomplifhment and virtue. 

‘ Ca, J don’t rightly underftand you, captain ; but I fancy, 
(only you mince the matter), that you meant to fay I was much 
better fed than taught— Well, no matter—~:\re we good friends 
again? 

‘ Crev, Very good! 

‘Ca. 
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‘ Ca. Then give me your hand. (a/dv). He, he, he! I can’t 
help laughing, after all, to think of fuch a fellow’s ne 2 a 
gentlem an--But I fay, captain, they tell me you are a deviic 
a fellow for fighting : now, do you fee me, as | am aa oO} ‘cer 
as well as yourfelf, I’d be glad to know how you generaily 
found yourlelf before you went into the field of bate. 

‘ Crev. Much as I do at prefent. 

* Ca. What, no more frighten’d ? 

‘ Crev. No, fir. 

*‘ Ca. Come, comes no tricks upon travellers, captain; do 
you think I’m fuch a fool as to believe you ? 

‘ Crev. Sir! 

© Ca.. (terrify’d). Sir! He looks at me like a tiger—I’JI 
afk him no more queftions—he has half fright’ned me out of 
my commiffion already—eh! (looking out). Ecod, yonder I fee 
my father talking to two fine girls! I’ll go havea peep at them ; 
coufin Mandeville, good bye—captain your fervant (/iifing a 
daugh) ; a gentleman truly! What a fine thing it is to be bora 
one—it faves a world of trouble in learning.’ 











FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from p. 66.) 


‘HERE is an author on the continent whom we have not 
yet been able to introduce to our readers—M. Bailly 
He has chi efly diflinguifhed himfelf by aftronomical and ceotta- 

ical de criptions of this globe, and enquiries into the ittare 0: 
its inbaiitants, in periods previous to tradition. His writings 
are ingenious, ‘ometines fanciful, but always entertaining and 
inftructive, (€ occurs to us at prefent, in confequence of 
memoir, read to the Academy of Inicriptions and Belles Lettres, 
on the Chronology of the Indians. Europeans are aftonifhed 
at the great antiqu ty of Indian traditions; and are eager to 
def,ife the fiatic. for their forw: ard credulity, or to demon- 
trate the futility of their preten‘ions. M. Bailly takes neither 
fiep: he end:avours to reconcile the Indian and the European 
accounts. 

The Indians di: ide the duration of the wor! 1d j into four ages: 
the firit cuntains 1,7 28,000 years ; the fecond 1,296,000 ; “the 
third 864,coo; the fourth j is expected to laft 432,000 years: it 
is the ara of our prefent exiftence. In the firft appearance, this 
Chron.logy will ilrike the reader as an abfurdity; and M. 
Bailly, with the fame opinion, recurred to its authoity. It is 
contained in the Bagavadam, or the Divine Hittory, which the 
tranilator, Muridas ‘Pou illé, declare: is a facred canonical work, 
of inconte!i.'e a thority among the adorers of Viftnou. 

T'ne Bagavadam contains t the inflitutes of their religion, the 
facts, and chronology of their hiitory. ‘The facts and the initi- 
tutes are mixed with the molt abfurd fables; but this fcems ra- 
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ther to fupport their antiquity ; for fables contain the wifdom 
of the early ages of every country, and every early record of 
India carries this mark ot a remote origin. Th's work is come 
pofed of detached pieces of different ages ; they are the in‘truce 
tions of fucceflive patriarchs. The firii ‘leffons are fhort, for 
when writing is difficult, books increafe but flewly. ‘There are 
fome details, however, in this divine hi'ory, which feem au-’ 
thentic. The two firitages contain but tew facts, and a jew abfurd 
fables ; but the third 1s filled by feventy eight fucceilive gene- 
rations, by the duration of two fainilies “of princes, W vhofe 
collateral branches are purfued with equal exa¢tnefs. ‘Ihe tacts 
are very fimple ; and if they are fuppofed to be falfo, the na- 
tional vanity can gain but littie. There is fometine, a flight 
confufion, but it is furprifing that there is‘no more ; and our 
author thinks that this confufion is a proof of the authenticity 
of thefe dynafties : fiction would have been more exact. in the 
fourth age the fums of the years are counted ; and this period 
extends trom the three thoufand one ae and fecond year 
before the Chrijiian era, to abour A. D. o; from this time, 
the era of the permanent eftablifhment of i Moguls tn India, 
no reckoning has been kept, becaufe they are under‘a complete 
fubjection, The attronomical tables of the Bramins int rm us, 
that we are now in the four thoufand eigh: hundred and cig hty- 
eighth year of this era, There is { methine IM poting in this 
high antiquity ; and we are apt to belicve a narration properly 
connected. M. Bailly feems to think that when we read the 
annals of a ngtion in its own language, equity rec juires us to 
confider them as the evidence of witnefles, who have written 
what they have feen; nor can we accufe any chron logy of 
error, except when jt contradicts one that is well eftablifhed and 
allowed. 

The latter part of the Chronology of the Bagavadsm does not 
contradict the knowlege we have of palit ayes. ‘Lnere is ‘uf- 
ficient room for thefe 4888 years, in our reckoning of the time 
elapfed from the creation of the world. Wh»tever may ‘e the 
duration of this fourth period, its bounds are at preient very 
reafonable. This feems to be true ; and the fo: mer are very pro- 
bably falfe, or a new meafure of time was introduced be: ween 
the third and the fourth period, The third era is diftinguided 
by the defcription of fucceflive generations, and connected de:ails. 
It certainly relates to times when the events were better known, 
and the remembrance of them more caretully preferved. 

This-new mode of reckoning is not hypothetical, The Ba- 
gavadam tells us that 360 years of men make a divine year. It 
is probable then, that by years they meant days only; for if they 
had been really years, the epithet would have bx en added. The 
Indian year is the lunar one, and confiiis of 354 days; and they 
have reductions and corrections to bring their nom! sak 30 to 
this lower number. Another fupport of the author’s upinion is 
that, in the third period, they reckon feventy-cight generations, 
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very near its number of divine years, if we allow, -as ufust, 
thirty years to a generation. The fourth age confitls of real 
folar years, afcertained by events, and the fum of the third age 
reduced in the way mentioned, added to the real years of the 
fourth age, will amount to 7287 years ; a period not bey ond the 
computations of many judicious chronologers : : the two firf ages 
are, in this way, fuppofed to be entirely fabulous. 

he Perfians have the fame epochs, the fame duration, and 
the fame divifions. They have alfo a fabulous period of 2000 
years, without the fupport of facts. If this be aliowed, their 
chronology amounts to a period of 5500 years befure-the Chrif- 
tian era, This is the date affigned alfo ‘by Jofephus, from the 
Jewith records, and by the Egypnan chronicle, properly reduced 
jn the manner pointed out in “the hiftories of Egypt. 

The aftronomical tables of India are alfo eitablifhed on an 
epoch, placed in the year 3102 before Chrift, the commencement 
or the fourth era. M., Bailly tells us, if we compare by our 
tables the longitudes of the {un and moon for that infant, they 
are found to be exact, and of courfe that the fourth is a truc 
period. The Iadians, therefore, at that time, fubfitted as a pe ople, 
and pofleffed the know lege of aftronomy as afcience. Some other 
aftronomical arguments ate added, which we om't, becaufe they 
feem not to be fo well founded, It may be uicful, however, 
10 obferve, that our author tells us, in the Indian language, fhe 
fame meal fignifies a y ear, a month, and a day. 

The chronology of the Indians then appears to M. Builly to 
be sn authentic monument. No nation has a biftory which 
contains fuch connected details, which riics to fuch high anti- 
guity, and whole antiquity, properly confidered, is fo well efta- 
blifhed. This, he thinks, they owe to their indolence and 
cowardice. Yielding to every conqucror, they have never been 
externmnated, Submitting, in peace, they have preferved their 
cufioms and manners, their knowlege and their purfuiss. Con- 
tented in themfelves, indifferent to the manners and the fuiences 
of ftrangers, their ages have rolled on with liule variety, and 
they are well fitted for—chronologers. 


Fg * * * 


Among the focieties on the continent little known, but yet in- 
creating reput: it:on, +s the Oeconomical Society at Madiid, The 
Spanith n nation is emerging from its indolence : they are yo 
coming good chemilis, good philofophers, good phy ficians, and 
good patriots. The Oeconomical Society is a truly patriotic 
inftitution ; and we fhall give a fhort account of their laft pro- 
gramma, ‘The ange propoics, for the firft diftribution of the 
prizes in 1787, on the day of faint Ifidore, to — pen 
prize of 2250 rials (a rial at Madrid is equal 3 in value.to about 
6d.), the beft memoir on the following queftion : 7 ¢ W et is the 
true Spirit of a Legiflation favourable to Agriculture, Induilry, 
Arts, and the Commerce of a great Kingdom ¢° ©? The author is 
expected to apply his opinions to the different pofleifio: is Of 
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Spain, confidered with relation to their different climates, pro- 
duétions, and the mannersof their inhabitants. Foreigners are 
admitted. among the candidates ; and the differtations may be 
written either in Spanifh, French, Englifh, Portuguele, or 
Latin. 

The prize of 1500 rials, left by R. P. Pedro de Torres, the 
object of which was to ailign the caufes that favour the multi- 
plication of caterpillars, not having been adjudged, the Society 
have fubttituted for it a prize of 2000 rials, and a medal of 
gold, four ounces in weight, for amemoir, in which the author 
muft eitablith, by inconteitible authorities, the era when mules 
‘ were firft emploved in Europe in Labour, that in which this 
Cuftom was introduced into Spain, the Time when it was moft 
common, and the Influence which it has had on Crops and on 
Population.’ ‘ithe memoir muft be divided into four parts ; in the 
firit the author is expected to enquire, 1ft, how the earth was 
cultivated betore the introduction of mules: 2. whether oxen 
were employed, and, if fo, how they were fed, in places where 
at prefent there are no paftures ; 3. by what means the pattures 
were renewed; 4. the advantages and difadvantages which 
would entue to the kingdom if oxen were employed in labour. 
n the iecond part, if the author proves that oxen are neither 
to be admitted or rejected generally, he ts expected to point out 
the nature of the grounds beft adapted to theim, and that of the 
foil, where mules may moft advantagcoufly be employed. In 
the third part, the author is expected to point out the real flate 
of the commerce between Spain and France relating to mules, 
and the advantages which are drawn trom that commerce : 
2. Re muft examine what benefits Spain can draw from a fimilar 
commerce, with oxen. In the fourth part, he will compare the 
refpective advantages of mules and oxcn, contidered relatively 
to their propagation, their nourifhment, their difeates, the 
length of their lives, and their ufe after death. Thefe memoirs 
muit be addreffed, with the ufual forms, to D, Polycarpe, Saenz 
de Texada Hermofo, fecretary to the Society. 

With refpect to the prize which is to be diftributed on faint 
Charles’s day of the fame year, the Seciety propofes a gold 
medal of four ounces for a.differtation which fhall fhow, in the 
mott farista¢tory manner, the prejudice which the perpetual 
intail of a funded debt will bring on a kingdom ; and whith wilh 
point out the beit means to check and repair this misfortune 
moft conveniently, without producing greater evils. Memoirs 
will be received till the end of Augutt. 

As an introduétien to Spanifh literature, we fall content our- 
felves with announcing two great works, and explaining, in fome 
degree, their objects and contents: the one is imaterials for an 
inte.eiting part of their national hiftory ; the other, an attempt 
to complete the Spanifh Flora. 

For near feven years a fociety of learned Spaniards have been 
colleéting the chronicles relating to the hiflory of Caftile, from 

| | Alonzo 
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Alonzo VIII. in the year 1126, to the union of the two grea¢ 
monarchies in 1492, a period of 366 years. ‘hefe chronicles 
have either remained in manuicript, in the archives of great fa- 
milies, or have been partially. publifhed, with particular, and fome- 
times intere ted views. The publications are now very fcarce; and 
not valuable. Many faults have oecurred from the inattention 
of tranfcribers, and fome perhaps from worje motives. The 
defign of this publication is not new: it has been already un- 
dertaken, but again neglecied. In this attempt, the beft copies 
are chofen, collated with great care, enriched with what occurs 
in other papers, on good authorities, and explained by the writ- 
ings of cotemporary authors, ‘They are publifhed in quarto; 
the print and paper are beautiful: the Spanifh national works 
are generally executed with uncommon eares Where the au- 
thor’s orthography is uniform, it is continued; where it varies, 
it is brought as near as poffible to the prefent ftate, The chroni- 
cles already publifhed relate to Juan I, and II. Don Alonzo VIII. 
D. Pedro, D. Henri II. and III. of Caftile. The chronicle of 
D. Pedro Nigno, relating to two voyages, undertaken by the 
command of Henri III. onthe Mediterranean and Atlantic, are 
peculiarly interefting, and have been hitherto very little known. 
* * F oa 


We may jutft obferve, that the eleventh volume of inftructive 
and curious memoirs * on Agriculture, Commerce, Induttry; 
Oeconomy, and Experimental Chi miftry,’ is begun. The firft 
piece is by D. Michel JerSme Suarez, on Experimental Che- 
miftry: the author treats of all kinds of earthen-ware and porce- 
lains, particularly on tho/e manufatured in England. He explains, 
with fome fuccefs, the nature of the compofition ; but has not 
fucceeded equally well with the glazings, It is this part which 
+s now brought almoft to perfection in this kingdom. 

‘The Spamifh Flora occurs to us at prefent, in confequence of 
the recéne publication of the fifth and fixth volumes. ‘ihe work 
tras or#inally undertaken by D. Jofeph Quer, and his name is 
continued at the head of thefe volumes. Since his death it is 
contigned, we find, to Don Cazimir Gomes de Ortega. Que 
wads a judicious boranift, and am able phyfician: to him we owé 
the intruduction of fome new remedies, which have been occ2- 
fionaily uleful; but what fullies his fame, as the hiftorian of 
the Spanifh Flora, is his attachment to Tournefort, and his 
outrageous enmity to Linnzus. Ortega has followed the alpha- 
betie plan, ‘and the fyftem of the French naturalift, fo give the 
work the neceflary uniformity, but has added the trivial names 
from Linfieus, the fynonyms of C. Bauhine, afid matty others. 


We perceive that the deftriptions ar¢ extenfive, and the medical. 


properties numerous, but feldom, except in the eafe of the uva 
urfi, introduced by Quer, taken from modern authors. The fox- 

love, for inflance, is recommended in epilepfy and fchrophula, 
From Hulfe and Parkinfon ; the gratiola, from Lobel and Boul- 
duc. The fpecies are very numerous, but varieties are = 
- often 
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often admitted into the fame rank. Theengravings are indiffer 
ent, and the plates reprefent chiefly common plants. The mu- 
cizonia is almoft the on'y uncommon plant, but of this Ortega 
publifhed a feparate account in 1772. 

We cannot conclude a botanical fubjeft, though we mean not 
to infringe the art:cles of the Union, by confide:ing Scotland as 
a foreign kingdom; bat fince we cannot find a fitter place, we 
fhall conclude with fhortly mentioning the deach of Dr. Hope, 
late profeflor of botany at Edinburgh. He eftablifhed the pre- 
¢ ee fent botanical garden in that univeriity ; and, by an unwearied 

indu‘try, with perpetual attention, he brought 1‘, in a few years, 
to great perfection. ‘Though he had not particularly cultivated 
) this {cicnce in his early youth, he became a {fkilful and well- 
informed botanift. He was eager in the purfuit, and anxious to 
infpire others with the fame ardour. He firft introdu-ed the 
Linnzan fyftem into Scotland, for his predcceffor taught that 
of Tournefort. He had made large collecti.ns for a Flora 
Scotica, which he gencroufly communicated to Mr. Lightfoot ; 
and had made fome confiderable advances, part of which lic 
before us, in improving the natural method of arrangement. 
He was modetft, humble, and diffident ; but actively benevolent, 
and chearfully communicative. Many have attained a more ex- 
tenfive reputation, but few have better deferved ir. 
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Di Tersatio Botanica de Sida. Secunda Differtatio Botanica, de Malva 
Serra, Malope, Lavatera Althea, Alcea, 5 Malacra. Aucore 
Ae JF. Cavaniiles. Hifpano, Valentino, Paris, F. Didot & 
Tormbert. 

AS we have related the fubftance of the abbé’s memoir, read 
£k% betore the Royal Academy vf Sciences at Paris, we fhalt 
conclude the fubject by fome account of his two Diifertations. 
ihey are, in other ref{pects, botanical works of great import- 
ance. The firft was publifhed in the beginning of the year 
178s, the fecond in 1786. The fida abutilon of Linnzus, is the 
althea Theophrafti, flore luteo (C. Bauhin), an inhabitant of 
both the Indies ; but the abbé takes a larger fcope. He examines 
all the fpecies of fida, and mentions fome of th¢ varieties. He 
corrects the f{pecific charaéters ; and, in his Mantiffa, publifhed 
in the fecond Differtation, adds tothem a number of {pecies. At 
the end of this Supplement he defcribes five new f{pecics of fida, 
one of which has a capfule, containing five feeds, which makes 
a new rank among the numerous fpecies of this genus. 

The fecond Differtation is a continuation of the malvaceous 
plants; and we find cighty plants of this family, and two others 
from the pentandria. ‘He purpofes to examine all the monadei- 
phia, to correct the characters of the genera already known, to 
taake new ones, and to add all the new fpecies which he can 
procure. Hedraws his own figures; and the accuracy with 
which thofe in the Differtations before us are executed (twenty- 
three - 
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three in number), fhow that he is well fitted for this part of his 


tafk. 
The abbé beeins with the mallows, and defcribes forty-eight 


fpecics, of which tw enty-four are new ones. He admits, with. 


Linneus, the principal generic character, drawn from the c: ap~ 
fules difpofed annularly, and from the exterior calyx, commonly 
compofed of three folioles ; but our author firft obferved, that, 
among the mallows, there ‘were fome whofe fruit was compofed 
of bilocular capfules. The herbaria of Juffieu, la Mark, Thouin, 

Dombey, Sonnerat, and Commerfon, have greatly affifted him ; 
but he has himielf cultivated many fpecies. 

Our author next proceeds to a new genus, called ferra, from 
a Spaniflh botanift. Jt contains but one fpecies, for which he 
is indebted to fir Jofeph Banks. ‘This genus the abbé confiders 
as a link between the mallows and the cotton-tree, but different 
from both: for, firft, it has a double calyx, not deciduous, the 
external one compofed of three large leaves ; the internal one 
very finall, of a fingle leaf, in five divifions ; fecondly, a mal- 
vaceous corolla ; thirdly, a fingle germ, terminating in a fiyle, 
with five curved fligmata; fourthly, a tube which covers the 
germ, and fupports on its upper part ten fhort ftamina, and as 
many kidney -fhaped anthere ; ifthly, between the bafe of this 
tube and the caly x, it has four or five little membranes ; fixthly, 
au oval fruit containing ten oval feeds. ‘The author could not 
determine whether it was a fingle capfule, with five divitions, 
though he leans to this opinion. 

The malope, the third genus, diftinct from the malva by its 
capfules being raifed up into a head, is enriched with two new 
fpecies, characterized with care. 

‘The fourth genus, lavatera, contains ten fpecies, which the 
author has fuccetfiv ely examined and determined. 

In the next genus, ity led althea, M. Cavanilles has umited 
the althea and alcea of Linneus, becaufe the fruit is the fame in 
both ; and that part of the characier derived from the divifion 
ot the exterior calyx will not diftinguifh them, fince it fre- 
quently varies in cach genus. Linnzus knew but of two {pecies 
of althza, and four of alceas Our author has defcribed os, 

. The laft genus of malvaceous plants deferibed by M. Cava- 
nilles, is the malacra, and it contains three f{pecies. He corrects 
an error of Linneus, who had fatd that thts genus had but five 
ttigmata: the abbe always found ten, with five capfules. He 
glo corrects the character of the caly x, fince, in two fpecies, 
belides the common calyx, each flower has two,others. 

‘The next genus has no connection with the mialvaccous 
plants : it is anew one, perfectly diftinct, and connected with the 
folanums. He calls it Triguera, from his friend D. Candi de 
Marie Trigyeros, a Spanifr botaniit. It contains two {pecies, 
each of which are indigenous in Spain. It has a calyx, with five 


divitions ; a corolla, bent at its border, ani divided int» ~ 
lobes, 
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lobes, almoft round; five ftamina, inferted into a denticulated 
membrane, which furrounds, and fometimes covers the germy 
as many fagitated anthere, leaning towards each other, to form 
a cone; the fuperior germ is bilobated, and furmounted by a 
ftyle, terminated by a itigma; the germ is quadrilocular, con 
taining two offeous {ceds, ftuck with points, and in each feed is 
an almond. 

The abbé announces a third differtatiort on malvaceous plants, 
which is to contain eight genera. Six are new ones, for which 
he is indebted to the herbary of Commerfon. He gives the ge- 
neric character of each, and, under the dombeya, points out a 
miftake in Linneus’ defcription of pentapete phenicea’ M. 
Heritier, in a new work, entitled, ¢ Stirpes nove Leferiptionibus, 
& Iconibus illuftrate,’ which we have not been abic to procures 
has alfo a genus of dombeya. We fear the cuftom of giving 
names to plants, taken from thofe of botaniits, may produce 
fome confulion. In this initance, M. Heritier’s dombeya is 
of the clafs didynamia, and cannot be the fame with M. Ca- 
vanilles’, We are forry to add, that the declining health of 
M. Dombey, occationed by great fatigue, and ten years relidence 
in Peru, will prevent him from publifhing his difcoveries. Thofe 

the botanical department are intruiled to M. Heritier: 
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The Priaciples of Britifh Policy, contrafed with @ French Alliances 
Sv0s IS- 6d. Debrett. 


HIS pamphlet confifts of Five Letters, under the fignature 

of a Whig Member of Parliament to a Country Gentle- 

man. ‘The author profeffes to regard the treaty with France as 
infinitely more a queition of politics than of commerce; but 
without examining the juftnefs of this remark, as of no great. 
importance, we fhall proceed to confider his fentiments, which, 
we mult acknowlege, are a tittle extraordinary. His propofition, 
he tells us; is this, viz. ‘ that our political intereits were never 
more oppolite to thofe of France than they are now; that her 
views have conftantly been direéted againft the commen libers 
ties of mankind ; that her inclination to annihilate our import 
ance in the fcale of nations, was never more manifeit; that our 
cifferences take their fource from no caufe which can admit of 
mutual accommodation ; and are, therefore, unfit objects for a 
treaty of commerce, in which we cannot fafely engage with 
France, until the gives fome folid fecurity that fhe will difturb 
the peace of Europe no more.’ What the author means by 
rlifferences, when not one, fo far as we know, fublilts at prefent 
between the two nations, we are at a lofs to determine; and 
Vou. LXIII. Fed. 1787, L we 
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we muft Likewife Jeave himfelf to explain what /olid /rcarity he 
would réquire for the pacific difpofitton of France through all 
future timese. Will he infift that the thall immediately burn al! 
her fhips of war, abohfi the ufe of every military weapon in 
the kingdom, and rafe all her fortifications to the ground ? 
"Fhefe are, indeed, very harfh requifitions; yet fo pofitive is 
the author with refpect to them, that he informs us, ‘ he is 
againft the propofced ailiance (as he choofes to call it) becaufe 
it is incapable of being adjufted without her giving any (fome) 
fach fecurity to Europe.’ This doétrine is certainly too abfurd 
to merit refutation; but it cannot be more erroneous than the 
ebfervation immediately fubjoined: ¢ And I am alfo againtt ir, 
becaufe we tie up cur bands, and render it wholly out of our 
power to oppofe her, whenever fhe feels an inclination to renew 

her old fchemes of dominion.” How, in the name of common 

fenfe, we would afk this extraordinary politician, do we tie up 

our hands? If he will have them to be tied, it is only in his 
own imagination. 

The apprebation of the manufacturers is juftly confidered as 

a firong prefumptive argument that the treaty will prove advan- 
tageous to this country ; but this author, very wifely for his , 
own purpofe, will not admit their fentiments to be of any | & 
thority in this point. He goes fo far as to afirm, that the more. 

they like it, the more jealous fhould he be of its effects ; for ,) 

jin that proportion it will engage their powerful intereft on the 

fide of France, whenever fhe returns to the profecution of her 

dangerous projects. But where will be the neceflity for the 

intereft of our manufaturers in favour of France, if, as we 

have been alrezdy told, * we have tied up our hands, and ren- 

der it wholly out of our power to oppofe her ?” 

Purfuing the fame train of thought, the author afks, concern- 

ing France, ‘ Does the redvétion of her army, formerly her 

greatefl care and pride,—does the annihilation of almott every 
efiablifhmert by which fe can fave a fhilling, and the rigid 

application ef all her refources to her marine, indicate any 

views of particular amity towaids England f’ ‘he author here 

evidently confounds the diétates of good policy with thofe of 

intemperate ambition. He makes no allowance either for the 

great revolution which has happened in the fyftem of nations, 

er for the fuperior knowlege, in modern times, of the advan- 

tages arifing from extended commerce. ‘The very fame argu- 

ments by which he would convince us of the infidious defigns 

of France, are equally applicable to the conduct of the Britifh 
adminiftration at prejent. We have reduced our army, we are 

increafing our navy, and every effort is exerted for augmenting 

the refources of the flate. Vhe arguments advanced by this 

author, therefore, to prove hoflility in the defigns of France, 

are fo far fiom being decifive, that they betray the moft un- 


warrantable prejudice, and never can juflify, in any — 
tac 
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the inference which he draws, that, in the framing of the pres 
fent treaty, thofe who hold the reins of the Britifh government 
ate the dupes of that nation. 7 

This author is extremely inconfiftent, as well as abfurd, in 
many of his principles. At one time he entertains the idea of 
avery precarious peace; and, at another, prognofticates the 
certainty of a perpetual and uninterrupted commercial inter- 
courfe between thofe two nations. He carries this notion fo far 
as to afirm, that all the trade of Great Britain will be mono- 
polized by France; and that there mu‘ confeguently be an end 
to all our connections, commercial as well as political, with 
other flates. I: feems as if this author had -never heard 
one fyllable of the other commercial treaties in agitation; or 
perhaps he anticipates the fatal epoch conceived in his own 
imagination, when France fhall, in the tuft of univerfal do- 
minioa, have {wallowed up all other nations. 

It would be wearying the patience both of our readers and 
Jourfelves to purfue any farther the extravagant reveries fuge 
gefted by the author of this pamphlet. We fnall, therefore, 
difmifs him with a hint, to be careful of reflecting difgrace on 

the underftanding of the nation, by affuming, in future, the 
pecious title of a Member of Parliament. 


Odfervations on the Agricultural and Political Tendency of the Come 
mercial Treaty. 8voe 1s. Debrett. 


The opponents of the commercial treaty have, for the moft 
part, founded their arguments upon fome pernicious efictts, 
which they endeavour to fhew it will produce on various manue 
factures in this country ; but the champion now before us takes 
his ftation on more extended ground, and reprefents it as irre- 
concileable not only with the commercial, but the agricultural 
interefts of Great Britain. He delivers his fentiments in a 
propoiition, like the author of the pamphlet immediately pre- 
ceding, whom indeed he refembles fo much both in manner and 
principles, that we ftrongly fufpecét him to be the fame perioa 
with the aforefaid Whig Member of Parliament. He fets out 
with obferving, that the commercial treaty is incompatible with 
the long-eitabiifhed principles of national policy ; by which he 
means nothing more than the jealoufy which has long fubfilted 
between the two kingdoms. Admitting the exillence of mutual 
Jealoufy, and even animofity, to be an undeniable fact, yet 
both reafon and religion difclaim the idea that national, any 
more than perfonal feuds, fhould be rendered perpetual; and, 
before the author fo confidently affirmed that France has ins 
variably difcovered, towards this country, a difpofition neither 
to be fubdued by force, nor conciliated by kindnefs, he ought 
certainly to have fhown in what inftances we have ever endea- 
voured to gain her affection by that means. The bafis upon 
which this author affects to reft his illiberal policy, is the farety 
of the nation; but the fafety of the nation cannot fuffer th¢ 
L 2 {mallet 
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{malleft diminution by the commercial treaty; and our nationat 
firength will be greatly increafed, by the additional refources 
of wealth and population, which will be the natural refuit of 
extended commerce. 

The hackneyed and groundlefs idea that our trade with Spain 
and Portugal muit be deeply affected, if not entirely ruined, by 
the prefent treaty, is another favourite fubject of the moft omi- 
nous apprehenfions to the author of this pamphlet, who, not 
fatisfied with raifing in the imagination clouds and ftorms of 
adverfity, endeavours to imprefs his readers with the difmal 
profpect which he paints as the probable refukt even of extreme 
good fortune. 


‘ Let me fuppofe, fays he, what the commercial intereft are 
taught fanguinely to expect, that the demand for our manufacs 
tures will be increafed beyond meafure—Let me then afk whe- 
ther more hands mutt not neceflarily be employed in them, and 
whence this demand for more hands is to be fupplied ? There 
muft neceflarily in every country be a point beyond which the 
mercantile or manufactural (if I may ufe the term) fyftem in 
found policy ought not to be extended«—Whether we have al- 


ready attained that point, or whether the expeéted increafe of, » 


commerce is likely to carry us beyond it, are queftions difficult 
but abfolutely neceflary to be anfwered before we engage too 
far.—The landed proprietor will do well to confider whether 
the villages are at this time as populous as the interefts of agri- 
culture require ; and whether additional temptations may not 
feduce the hufbandman from the field to the manufaétory ; 
whether he might not facrifice his natural prejudice to his own 
employment to the profpect of higher wages and greater gains, 
and bring up to the loom the fons he intended for the plough ? 

‘ If more hands will be necefflary, I repeat, whence are they 
to be had ? Our ftreets may fwarm with idlenefs, but from idle- 
nefs the manufacturer has nothing to expect: I again, therefore, 
intreat the attention of the landed proprietorhis fields mutt 
be abandoned—I appeal to the experience of the laft war, when 
the neceflities of the itate drained the country towns of its moft 
ufeful hands.’ 


As the author feems to put his queftions in a very earneft 
manner, we fhall add a few words in reply. Let him not en- 
tertain any apprehenfion about the depopulation of the country. 
Agriculture, commerce, and the arts, will never fail to give 
vigour to each other. Thoufands of hands are every year ripen- 
ing to increafe the induftry of the nation. Even the idlenefs 
which he mentions may be rendered fubfervient to this pur- 
pofe ; and with regard to the ruinous effects of war, no expe- 
dient can be more likely to aé& as a preventive, than that com- 
mercial treaty which is the objet of this athor’s animadver- 
dion and prejudice. 


& Sené 
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Sentiments on the Interefts of Great Britain. With Thoughts on the 
Politics of France, and on the Acceffion of the Eleétor of Hanover 


to the German League. 800. 25. Baldwin. 


This author enters deep into the fpeculation of political alli* 
ances in gencral, which, befides examining with much inge™ 
nuity, he arranges intoa fyftem, adapted to the idea he enter” 
tains of the different interefts of the feveral nations in Europes 
After taking, likewife, a view of French politics, and affirm® 
ing that univerfal dominion is the ultimate object of that ng- 
tion, he proceeds to confider the tendency of the commercial 
treaty, at prefent the bugbear of fome politicians, and yet gene- 
rally acceptable to the kingdom. His fentiments on this fubject 
being recapitulated in the conclufion, we fhall, for the fake of 
brevity, exhibit them from that part of the pamphlet. He 
maintains, therefore, that our naval confequence is injured by 
increafing that of our natural enemies; that luxury is encou- 
raged ; the people corrupted and enervated ; that we are de- 
prived of the advantage of favouring by commerce, fuch nations 
as are our molt natural, and might de our molt powerful allies ; 
and that we do more, we make enemies of them; and all this 
to prove our confidence in the feigned friendthip of our greatett 
enemy, whofe political perfidy is notorious to all the world. 

Such are the accumulated charges produced by this author 
againit the treaty in queftion. If even the half of them 
were founded in reality, fuch a part might be fufficient to 
juflify an entire rejection of the propofed compact ; but the fact 
is, that the whole is a feries of mifreprefentation. Our naval 
confequence, initead of being injured, will be increafed, and 
that in a proportion equal at leait to the exaggerated growth of 
the maritime power of our rivals. The encouragement of 
Juxury is no neceflary effect ; but that of induftry will be cer- 
tain. We are not deprived of the advantage of favouring, by 
commerce, fuch nations as are our moft natural allies; and, 
therefore, having given them no offence, we are in no danger 
of incurring their refentment. This author, Jike the other 
opponents of the prefent treaty, would reprefent it as a facrifice 
of the national interefts to the defigns of a perfidious rival ; but 
where is the article in the tariff that excludes the exercife of 
minifterial vigilance from the cabinet? If, happily, peace fhould 
be protracted, our refources for war will be increafed by the ac- 
cumulations of commerce ; and when ungovernable ambition 
fhall again involve us in that calamity, let us truft to Provie 
dence (not ‘ to the goddefs Fortune,’ the deity of this author), 
and our own national bravery, for protection. 

There is one juft remark amongit the Sentiments of this au- 
thor, and theretore we fhall fpecify it. It is, that when a war 
fhall happen between Great Britain and France, it will be at- 
tended with pernicious confequences to the manufacturing part 
of our peop'e, many of whom muft neceflarily be thrown out 
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of employment. But is it reafonable to argue againft pros 
Mmoting public profperity, becaufe, in the courfe of human 
contingencies, it may fometimes meet with interruption? 

The author is at no fmall pains to expofe the whimfical per- 
‘plexity which he thinks may arife from his majefty’s acceding 
to the Germanic league, as eletor of Hanover. But with re- 
gard to this, as well as his other political apprehenfions, we 
with this ingenious and fophiftical writer to be perfectly at eafe ; 
for with whatever facility he may paint a ridiculous pityre in 
his own imagination, let him depend upon it, that a fovereign 
fighting againft himfe/f in different characters, is an idea which 
will never be realized. ‘Though we have the misfortune to 
differ from this author in almoft every one of his Sentiments, 
we are ready to acknowlege that he has a rich fund of plaufible 
argument, and difcovers a degree of threwdnefs that qualifies 
him for a champion in the field of political difputation. We 
cannot, howeyer, beltow any praife on the correéctnefs of his 
performance, 


A Short Vindication of the French Tr ‘caty. Bevo. 15. 6d. Stockdale, 


This Vindication relates to the charges brought againft the 
French treaty, in a pamphlet, entitled, * A View of the Treaty 
of Commerce with France,’ of which we gave an account in 
our Jatt Review, In that pamphlet the author had afferted, 
that an advantageous trading intercourfe with France is im- 
practicable ; and this affertion he refted upon the failure of two 
fimilar experiments made towards the end of the lait century, 
Jt is certain that the different fituation of this country at pre- 
fent, with an export of fifteen millions, and that in the lat 
century with an export only of two millions, cannot be regarded 
in the light of. cafes fo fimilar as to authorize the affertion above 
mentiored. But exclufive of this general remark, the writer of the 
Vindication obferves, that the gencral trade and navigation of 
England from 1663 to 1688, comprehending a period of twenty- 
tng years, during which time the interccurfe with France was 
open (except the laft feven years of Charlies the Second), had 
adiualty increafed, and not ciminifhed. In fupport of this 
aastetioh he tates the average amount of goods exported 
from England to other countries, in the years 1663, 1669, and 
1688; from which it appears, that the general trade and navi- 

ation of this country actually doubled between the firft and 
the lait of thefe periods. Is is admitted, however, that the 
balance of the French trade was at that time againft us to thé 
amount of a million; but it ought likewife to be obferved, 
‘that fit George Downing, in his” report to the houfe of com- 
mons on this fubject, in the year 1675, ftates, that the linen 
and filk manufactures imported from France amount to upwards 
of 80c,ocol. We hence find that, on account of the infant 
ttate of thoie manufactures in England at that time, the demand 
for the confumption conftituted four-fifths of the balance; to 

which, 
1 
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which, if we add the 100,000l. for paper, which was in the 
{ame predicament, it will be obvious, that no juft argument 
can be drawn, from the unfavourable balance in 1675, againk 
a commercial intercourfe with France at the prefent period. 

With regard to the profperous ftate of our woollen trade, 
few arguments are neceffary ; for though the author of the 
* View’ affected to reprefent it as in the utmolt danger of total 
ruin, he neverthelefs, though perhaps inadvertently, acknow- 
ledged, upon the authority of the moft intelligent perfons, that 
it is ten times more valuable, taking it generally, than all the 
foreign trade put together; and that this augmentation of our 
home trade more than repays all our lofles by foreign countries. 
When to this confideration we add the acknowledged fuperior 
quality of the Britifh woollens, is there not the ftrongeft reafon 
to expect that this branch of manufacture will be greatly ex- 
tended by opening a new channel of commerce? 

The author of the * View’ laid much ftrefs upon the differ- 
ence in the price of labour in France and England; but the 
writer of the Vindication obferves, that, though this difference 
were greater than it is, the operation of the treaty cannot be 
affe&tied by it tothe difadvantage of Great Britains He admits 
that the low price of labour is an advantage in manufacture, 
but then it affords no temptation to artizans to emigrate; and 
as the price of labour is always regulated by the degree of de- 
mand for it, if the demand increafes, which muft happen upon 
the eftablifhment of new, or the extenfion of old manufactures, 
the price of labour rifes, and the expected advantage is loft. 

It has been ftrongly infifted upon in this difpute, that the 
price of labour, and even the price of the material, are always 
decifive in eftablifhing the fuperiority of manafactures; but the 
author of the Vindication maintains that nothing has lefs foune 
dation in fact, experience, or reafon. Ile obferves that credit, 
capital, a quick circulation, knowlege—thefe form the foul, 
the vital principle of manufadtures ; and that ail other circum- 
ftances, however beneficial they may be when put in mouon, 

‘and invigorated by thefe, are, without them, totally inanimate 
and ulelefs. Indeed this obfervation feems to be fufficiently 
confirmed by experience: for cheapneds of lavour, and of the 
material, are advantages which moit other countries have pof- 
felled in a greater degree than England; but credit, capital, 
and knowlege muft ever flourith molt in a country where pro- 
perty 1s guarded by wholefome Jaws, and where the exertions of 
{kill and indultry are favoured by a mild and impartial admi- 
niftration, 

A few other objections of lefs confequence are noticed by the 
author of the Vindication, but we prefume we have iaid enough 
to give our readers an idea of the fubject. ‘he more clofely 
we inveltigate the arguments produced againit the treaty, we 
muft candidly acknowledge that they feem to be founded more 

In mifreprefentation or erroneous conception than in fact; and 
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fuch being the cafe, we fhou'd confider it as criminal to diffems 
ble our opinion on a matter fo important to the moft effential 
interefts of the nation, 


Hiftorical and Political Remarks upon the Tariff of the Commercial 
Treaty. 8v0o. 25- 6d. Cadell. 

This pamphlet contains many general obfervations on com- 
merce, previous as well as poflerior to the reyolution in the 
trading fyftem of Europe, which took place at the treaty of 
Munfter. It would neither afford information nor entertain- 
ment to our readers, to accompany the author in his detail, in 
which, thowgh by no means minute, we cannot nelp thinking 
him unnecefiarily diffufe, and frequently too remote from the 
particular object of his refearches. As he appears, however, 
to be well informed, and writes with great moderation, we fhall 
felect one or two of his moft pertinent obfervations relative to 
the tariff of the commercial treaty. 

He is of opinion that it will admit of a doubt ty whether the 

ropofed rate of reduétion of the duiies on French brandies be 
Fo ficient to prevent fwuggling ; for even the duty of feven 
fhillings the gallon is almof five hundred per cent. on the 
prime coft; and whether, by fuch an ineffeétua] reduétion of 
tire duties, the revenue will not fuftain a confiderable lofs, 
without any adequate compenfation or advantage to the public, 
That foreign brandies would admit of a yet farther redn@ion 
of the duty, to the advantage of the revenue, we cannot en- 
tertain any doubt; for there is reafon to fear that a duty of 
feven thillings will continue to afford too great a temptation to 
fmugg!ing. But this is a meafure which may be eaiily adopted, 
and that without the affiitance of cur commercial negociator at 
Paris. 5 
_ To thofe who are apprehenfive left the French woollens 
fhould fupplant the Britifh in our home market, the following 
information will be acceptable, 


* Much has been faid of the lownefs of wages and the cheap- 
nefs of materials in this branch of French manufacture, yet it 
is very demonftrable, that both their very fine cleths and their 
coarfe woollens are as dear as in England. ‘The beft cloths of 
Sedan, Louviers, and Abbeville, fell at twenty fhillings the 
Englith yard, and they are generally thought to be of a flighter 
texture and lefs durable than our fuperfines. At Auxerre, 
Samur Macon, Grenoble, Vienne, Arles, and many towns in 
the province of Orleans, coarfe woollen ferges are, for their 
quality, found to be higher priced than the fame articles are 
with us: their fecond cloths alfo, which do not excel ours of 
twelve fhillings the yard, either in the texture or the drefling, 
are fold at Vervins, Fontaine, Chalons, and other parts of 

hampagne, and about Poiétiers, from fifteen to fixtecn livres 
our fols the yard. At Romantin, indeed, in the generality of 
Orleans, there is a manufatlory of white cloths, made with 
equal 
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équal proportions of Spanifh and Berry wool, which is in high 
eftimation, and from certain local “advantages, fends out its 
soods better finifhed, and at a more reafonable price.’ 


This is followed by a curious inftance, related by lord Shefs 
field, of the preference given to our woollens before thofe 
of France. Our own obfervation authorizes us to affirm, that, 
at prefent, the French are unable to rival us in the article of 
woollen cloth. How long we fhall retain this honourable dis 
jtinétion mutt depend on a variety of circumftances. 


The Necefity and Policy of the Commercial Treaty with France, Ses 
confidered. Svoe 15. 6d. Richardfon. 


The author of the prefent pamphlet founds the expediency 
of the treaty with France upon the diminution of trade which 
Great Britain has fuftained by the feparation of America, and 
the known inability of that country to pay an equivalent for its 
imports. This is, doubtlefs, an argument in favour of the 
project ; but the conclufion of a profitable commercial treat 
with fo great a nation as France, ftands in need of no additional 
circumftance to recommend its utility. With regard to the 
treaty in queltion, this author obferves, that an attempt has 
been made to excite a clamour againft that article which allows 
of the importation of cambrics into England under certain re- 
trigtions. This article, he remarks, only legalizes what is 
every day committed with impunity, and which cannot be pre- 
vented ; for that every linen-draper’s fhop in England abounds 
with this commodity, imported in defiance of law; and that 
no more of it will be imported than would have been, had the 
prohibition continued ; confequently that, without any injury 
to our own manufactures, the revenue will be benefired. 

The author next obferves, that an attempt has been made 
to fpread an alarm among the woollen-manufacturers, as if their 
intereits were facrificed by the prefent treaty ; but he obferves 
with regard to this fubject, that the woollen cloths of France, 
though confiderably improved within this century, are yet very 
much inferior to our’s, He admits that their fcarlet and black 
are in high eftimation, not for any fuperior excellence in thofe 
cloths, but for the beauty and firmnefs of their ref{pective dyes ; 
yet, high as they are in the efteem of all the world, that their 
fale, on account of their exceflive dearnefs, is partial and in- 
confiderable, 

The other parts of this pamphlet are occupied with remarks 
on the conduct of oppofition, The author’s obfervations have 
generally the appearance of much juitice, and are delivered 
with temper ; but we cannot fay that they are diitinguifhed by 
great force, and {till lefs by elegance of compofition. 


An Anfwer to the Complete Inveftigation of Mr. Eden’s Treaty. 
8vo. 15. Stockdale. 

The * Complete Inveftigation’ being fo nearly allied to the 

* View of the Treaty of Commerce with France,’ the principal 

arguments againit that fide of the quettion have already been 

ane 
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anticipated in our account of the ‘ Short Vindication.’ Indeed 
fo concife is the prefent Anfwer, that the author is filent with 
refpect to the greater part of the Inveftigation. ‘This neglect 
is of lefs confequence, as the inveftigator betrayed great pre- 
judice, and the fubje& is otherwife elucidated; though we 
cannot approve the conduct of the author of the pamphlet under 
confideration, in laying before the public fo inadequate an 
Anfwer to a prodaction which, from its artful plawfibility, 
merited a more full refutation. 


A Letter from a Manchefier Manufacturer to the Right Honourable 
Charles Fames Fox, on bis Political Oppofirion tu the Commercial 
Treaty with France. 8voe 15. Stockdale. 

This Letter, which is dated from Manchetter, relates to Mr. 
Fox’s oppofition to the commercial tweaty with France. The 
manufacturer exprefies much indignation at fuch conduat ; and 
reproaches Mr. fox by remarking, that the time has been, 
and very lately too, when he did not confider himfelf degraded, 
or his time mifapplied, in liftening to the fuggeftions of a com- 
mercial man. 


The Letters of an Englifhman; in which the Principles and Condu& 
of the Rockingham Party, when in Adminiftration, and Oppofitiony 
are freely and impartially difplayed, 8v0. 25. 6d. Stockdale. 


Thefe Letters were originally printed in the Public Adver- 
tifer, and exhibit a view of the principles and conduct of the 
Rockingham party, when in adminiltration, and oppofition. 
In this epiftolary collection, Mr. Haftings forms a principal 
obje&, concerning whom, on the ftate of India, the author 
affirms, ‘ that the party were not right, even by accident, in 
any one aflertion they made.’ He certainly adduces fome very 
ftrong arguments in fupport of this propofition, as well as 
againit the political conduct, in general, of thofe whom he 
defcribes; but though he entrenches himfelf amidft many 
ftubborn facts, we cannot confider him as entirely an unpre- 
judiced opponent. 


The Letters of a Friend to the Rockingham Party, and of an 
Englifoman. 8vo. 25. Stockdaie. 

This collection prefents us with ftrictures on the preceding 
article, by a Friend to the Rockingham Party, and the En- 
glithman’s Reply. We cannot acquit the Fricad of partiality, 
any more than the Englifhman of prejudice; but, of the two, 
we mutt ingenuoufly confefs, that the champion laft men- 
tioned feems to have the better in point of argument. 


MA Hint to the Britifh Nation on the Violation of their Conftitytional 
Rights. 8vo. 15s. Debrett. 

This pamphlet is occupied with a complaint from fome‘mi- 
litary gentlemen in-the Eaft Indies, relative to the fuperiority 
of rank which his Jate majeity was pleafed to confer on the 
officers of his own army over thofe of the Eaft India company. 
This 
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This circumftance is held forth to be the more humiliating, as 

the officers of the militia in England, and the provincials in 

America, have lately been relieved from the fame invidious 

diftinction. 

The True Policy of Great Britain confidered. B y Sir Francis 
Blate, Bart. 8vo. 1s. Debrett, 

In a former pamphlet *, fir Francis Blake declared himfelf 
of opinion, that Mr. Pitt’s plan, relative to the difcharge of 
the national debt, allowing for the contingent intervention of 
wars, can effect nothing better than * to eftablifh in this coun- 
try a perpetuity of payment to the prefent amount ;’ and * that 
the greater probability is, that it cannot by any means operate 
to prevent the ruin of this country.’ In the prefent performance, 
this author propofes the total abolition of cuftoms; that all the 
ports in Great Britain be made free ; and that the whole reve- 
nue be collected by a pound rate, which will then raife as much 
at five, as is now procuced at fifteen fhillings. But thefe are 
not the only admonitions with which we are prefented by fir 
Francis : he now infiits vehemently on maintaining the homage 
of the Britith flag, and on diftrufting all the advantages exe 
pected to refult from the commercial treaty, at prefent fo much 
the object of attention. He compares it to the Trojan horfe, 
and conjures us to remember the fate of Troy. He likewife 
declaims very emphatically again{ft corruption in government; 
but with regard to this fubject, we muft confefs that his ideas 
feem to be involved in ob{curity. One point, however, is fuf- 
ficiently intelligible, and we have not the fmalleft inclination 
to difpute it; we mean the patriotifm of the author; for he 
folemnly affures us, that, for the good of his country, he would 
‘jive upon the thing he hates the moit, an onion by the day 
for years to come, and flake the noifome thirft which it would 
raife with heaven’s dew.’ One would almoft be tempted to 
imagine, that this political prophet has caught the mantle of 
a certain noble earl, who, for feveral years fucceflively, pre- 
diéed the inevitable deftruction of the nation. We pray to 
heaven that the baronet, with whofe principles we are not 
equally jatisfied, may not continue to thunder in our ears this 
ominous, and, we ardently hope, vifionary doétrine. 


The New Syftem of Libelling illuftrated, in a Critical Examination 
of alate Short Review, Sew 8vo. 15.6d. Debrett. 
The * Short Review of the Political State of Great Britain,’ 
with all its merits, and all its defects, might foon have been 
configned to oblivion ; but it is indebted for a prolongation of 
fame to the frivolous cemfures of thofe who affect to defpife it. 
By what motives thofe induftrious commentators are actuated, 
we thall not take upon us to determine; but fo much iniigni- 
ficant obfervation is hardly reconcileable with any other detign 
than that of deriving a little benefit from a temporary fubjeci. 


a EE 


* Efficacy of a Sinking Fund of One Miliiou per Annum conlidered, 
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The Grave; by Robert Blair: to which is added Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Church Yard. A new Edition, with Notes, Moral, 
Critical, and Explanatory. 8vo, 15. Fielding. 

The firft of thefe poems was highiy celebrated in Heron’s 
Letters: foon after which, we apprehend, the prefent edition 
was publifhed. It poffeffes great merit; and though the fenti- 
ments are commonly trite, they are generally deiivered in a 
novel and energetic manner, that imprefles them feclingly on 
the mind. The notes are trifling and infipid. On Mr. Blair’s 
ftyling the yew a 

‘ cheerlefs unfocial plant’ 

we are told, what every parith apprentice knows as well as the 

annotator, that * many church-yards have yew-trees planted in 

them.’ Though we do not o ject to the epithets here applied 
to the yew, as trom the general location of that tree we annex 

a melancholy idea to it; yet it is probable that the cuftom of 

planting them in church-yards was originaliy intended to con- 

vey very different fenfations; and that they were confidered, 

from their perpetual verdure, as pleafing emblems of the im- 

mortality of the foul. The notes are, in general, of equal, 

but not fuperior importance, to that we have quoted. 


The Vindication of Fame; au Ode, in Honour of John Howard, 
Efj. 4to. 1s Dilly. 

The Triumph of Benevolence; a Poem. Occafioned by the National 
Defign of erecting a Monument to ‘John Howard, tify. A New 
Ldition, corrected and enlarged. To which are added, Stanzas 
on the Death of Jonas Hanway, Efy. 4to. 15. 6d. Cadell. 
We apprehend the firft of thefe poems to be a juvenile 

erformance. It is written with animation and fpirit; but a 
confufion of metaphors, and incorrectnefs of expreflion, are 
likewife frequently viiiblee—The others, which are publifhed 
for the benefit of the Howardian Fund, have already been men- 
tioned with * approbation. 


Poetical Effufions of ax Epicurean Philofipher contrafed with thofe 
of a Chriftian Philofoghcr. ato. 15, Becket. 
The reader who could be pleafed with thefe infipid Effufions, 
would certainly be no Epicurean in any intelleétual refinement. 


Poems for Young Ladies. Seleéted by Dr. Goldfmith. i12mo0. 350 
fewed. Johnifon, 


Several collections of this kind have already been publifhed 
by different compilers, and many of the fame poems, and ex- 
tracts of poems, may be found in all of them. They are ge- 
nerally felected, thofe now before us as well as the others, from 
the works of the moft eminent Englifh poets. ‘They are cal- 
culated both for inftruction and rational entertainment, and are 
equally adapted to either fex. 





* Sce Crit. Rev. vol. Ixii. p. 312. 
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The Progrefsof War. A Poem. 4to. 4s. Egerton. 
This poem recites the progrefs of war from Cyrus to Frederic, 
It is totally an inanimate produCtion; alike dettitute of the 
ardor of the foldier and the euthufiafm of the bard. 


DRA-M 4&2 TF 1:¢. 


Richard Ceeur de Lion. A Comic Opera, as performed at the Theatres 
Royal, Covent-Garden. By Ls Macnallys Efje 8vo. 15, Cadell. 


This piece is diftinguifhed py the fame name as that we no 
ticed in a late Number. It approaches more nearly to the opera 
of M. Sedaines ‘The friend of Richard is im his proper {phere j 
and we do not lofe the interefting appearance of the queens The 
plot is mere artlefs, the events more natural, and the prin« 
cipal incident is relieved by rural fcenes, properly adapted toa 
mufical performance. We fpeak from the mature deliberations 
of the clofet, abftra&ed from the fplendor of the fcene, and 
the vortex of fathion. 


The Firft Floor; a Farce. In Two Ads. As it is now acting at 
the Theatre-Royal, in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 15, Dilly. 
_ The incidents of this piece are juppofed to happen in the 
¢ firft floor’ of a lodging-houfe, to which a father brings his 
daughter, to preferve her from a lover, of whom he did not 
approve. ‘The lodgings were thofe of his fon, who was turned 
out of them for no uncommon fault, a little deficiency in the re- 
gular payment of his rent, and were almoft, on the moment of 
the father’s arrival, taken by the gentleman whom he had en- 
deavoured to avoid. This produces a pleafant feries of miftakes, 
which are heightened by the landlady’s attachment to her vain 
and fimple fhopman, and his fondnefs for a fervant in the houfe. 
The difficulties were at lait increafed fo much, that we trem- 
bled for the autnor, left he fhould not be able properly to 
explain them. The denouement was rather abrupt, and put us 
in mind of Bayes’ method of ‘ getting off’ his dead men, or of 
the fortunate interference of an enchanter in a pantomime. 
The dialogue is full of fpirit, wit, and equivoque. It is the 
thunder and lightning of the Rehearfal, repeatedly flafhing, 
but with tco quick fucceflion to make the proper impretlion. 
Some of the wit, as well as fome of the fituations, were too 
evidently artificial: the ‘ pun lay in ambubh for a found,’ or 
the actor muft have been blind indeed to have miftaken Thefe 
are exuberances which might have been curtailed, and the farce 
would yet have remained one of the moit witty and pleafant 
petits preces in our language. he Prologue is very happily 
adapted to the uncertain tendency of the title. 


Wards Tranflation of Ramfay’s Gentle Shepherd. S8vo. 25. 
Robinions. 
‘ In great attempts ’tis glorious even to fall.’ 
Let Mr. Ward confole himfeif with this reflexion, when we 
pronounce, as we muft, that his paftoral comedy is greatly in- 
ferior to the beautiful original. 


D I- 
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Confirmation. A Sermon preached at the Vifitation of the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bifbop of London, in the Church of Thaxted, 
in Effex, on Wednefday, May 26, 1786. By the Rew. Fohn 
Howlett. 4to, 15+ Richardfon. 


This is a very fenfible and judicious difcourfe from Acts viii. 
17- * Then laid they their hands on them, and they received 
the Holy Ghoft.’ The author fupports the propriety of the 
rite, as.it is a commemoration of the impofition of hands by 
the apoftles ; as it isa folemn and public refolution, likely to 
affect a generous young mind. He fupports the manner in 
which it is performed, the period chofen for it, from thefe views 
of its propriety and its utilitye On the whole, this is a fenfible, 
practical, and judicious fermon, well calculated for the younger 
part of Mr. Howlett’s audience, and fuitable to the occafion, on 
which, he tells us, he was * called on by authority to preach.’ 
We were furprifed, that in defence of confirmation he had 
not urged what has been by many confidered as its foundation. 
In our baptifm, our godfathers and godmothers engage for us ; 
we promiie by a proxy ; and it is both natural and reafonable 
that there fhould be a period when the obligation becomes per- 
fonal. At our confirmation we take thefe promifes on ourfe'ves ; 
and we are taught in our Catechilm, that there is a time * when 
we come to age,’ that we * are bound to perform’ what has been 
already promifed for us. The period, the folemnity of the 
tite, the prayer, and the impofition of hands, are all weil 
adapted to this change ; and our author’s method of defending 
them is equally adapted to this other view, in his opinion, pere 
haps, too obvious to be infiited on. 


The Sacra Privata, or, Private Meditations and Prayers of Bifbop 

Wilfon 5 accommodated to general Ufe. 12m0. 256d. Dilly. 

The editor of this little volume has feparated it from bifhop 
Wilfon’s works, to make it better known, and more generally 
ufeful. It is to repeat what has been often faid, when we ob- 
ferve, that Dr. Wilfon’s Sacred Meditations and Prayers are 
diftinguifhed by a fervent ipirit of devotion. The Sacra Privata, 
in this form, will be of great utility ; and as thefe prayers are 
defigned for general ufe, what relates only to the clergy is 
@mitied. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Zhe Melody of Speaking delineated; or, Elocntion taught like Mufic, 
by viftble Signs, adapted to Tones, Inflcétions, and Variations of 
Voice in Reading and Speaking ; with Directions for Modulation, and 

 expreffing the Pafions. By F.Walker. 8v0. 25. 6d. Robintons. 
By feveral ingenious productions, as well as by teaching 
wpils, Mr. Walker has approved himfelf an able grammarian 
in the Englifh language; and is no lefs diftinguithed for his 
accurate acquaintance with its ftruéture, than fer a peculiar 
happinefs in pronouncing it with elegance and propriety, ‘The 
latier of thefe departments is the fubjett of the prefent treatile ; 
in 
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in which he diftin@ly points out, and illuftrates, by well chofen 

examples, the different inflections of the voice either in read- 

ing or fpeaking. His remark, that a circumflex may confit of 
a falling and rifing flide, equally with a rifing and falling one, 

which is the only kind in the Greek and Latin languages, is 

particularly worthy of notice ; as is likewife his very juit divi- 

fion of emphafis into the emphafis of pafiion and of fenfe. The 

excellent rules which he delivers for modulation evince him to 
be endowed both with a critical judgment anda fine ear. We 
acknowlege, that to ourfelves they are fufficiently obvious ; 

though we think, at the fame time, that the praxis of them 
would have been facilitated to learners by printing in Italics, 

at leait the words which pertain to one {pecies of emphafis. 
With regard to this circumitance, however, our opinion is by 

no means decided: we are even inclined to admit, the force 

of the reafons which have inflaenced Mr. Walker’s conduG ; 

and it is a queftion, whether the moft precife notation of the 
accents or emphafis could, to many learners, convey explicitly 
the proper inflection of the voice. The ear, not the eye, is 
the fitteit organ of perception in this cafe. On which account, 

we would earnelily recommend the oral affiftance of this inge- 
nious author, to all thofe who wifh to attain the too much 
neglected, though highly ornamental accomplifhment, of ele- 

gant and proper elocution. 


A Plan for rendering the Poor independent on Public Contribution, 
By the Rev. Fobn Acland. 8vo. 1s Rivington. 
¢ Tua res agitur,’ is the motto of this publication. It never 
was better applied ; and as, in our opinion, no fyttam that we 
have feen bids fairer to ferve the great purpofe it treats of, we 
recommend it to the attention of our readers. 


A Series of Prints of Ancient Hifory, defigned as Ornameats for 
thofe Apartments in which Children receive the fir’ Rudiments of 
their Educatione 24/00 10. Sewed. Marthali. 

A Defeription of a Set of Prints of Ancient Hifiory; contained ina 

Set of eafy Leffons. 24to. 10d. feved. Marthall. 
The fubjects of thefe prints are well chofen, and the prints 
are neatly executed. The language of the defcriptions is clear, 


natural, and unaffeted, withoucr puzzling the young mind 
with an intricate feries of events, or chronological dates. 


Confilia: or, Thoughts upon feveral Subjedls. By Samuel Birch 
The Second kdition. Smail8vo. 25. 6d. Cadell. 


We reviewed the former edition of this work in our Fifty- 
ninth Volume, p. 317. To this fecond edition Mr. Birch has 
added his name, and the work is fomewhat enlarged. We for- 
merly complained that we found his obfervations too fhort, and 
that they might have attracted more attention, if ornament had 
not been fo {paringly employed. The firft objection is now 
leffened, but the latter remains. We read, however, the for- 
met 
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mer edition with great pleafure; and the quick fuceeffion of 
another, fhows that it has been received with attention by the 
public. We are always happy to be able to confirm its award; 
and our pleafure is increafed by finding that, amidf profligacy 
and diffipauion, the caufe of virtue and religion is not difcoun- 
tenanced, 


A Spelling Book, defigned to render the Acquifition of the Rudiments 
of our native Language cafy and pleafant, By Mrs. Teachwell. 
1zmo. 15. Marthail. 


This is a very ufeful little book, well arranged, and properly 
referring to the different leffons of our author which are ex- 
plained by it. We with every fuccefs to the benevolent defigns 
of Mrs. ‘Teachwel!, who, in a humble fphere, has contrived to 
render the firft paths of learning more acceffible and more eafy. 


_ Every Man bis own Prodor. 8vo0, 25. 6d. Cadell. 


Containing inftructions in what manner to obtain probate of 
wills and letters of adminiitration, without the afliftance of a 
proctor. This production is well calculated for the ufe of thofe 
who have bufinefs in the ecclefiaitical courts. 


Sawney Mackintofb’s Travels through Ireland. 12mo. 15. 6di 
| Adlard. 
- “The very dregs of itinerary narrative. 


The Paper-maker’s and Stationer’s Afifiant. By Fohn Paine; 

“Si Funior, 1219. Od. Symonds. 

We are here prefented with a lift of all the different papers, 
their tables, rates, and fizes, with the feveral duties, faid to 
be, and we doubt not, exaétly calculated. This Affiftant will 
be ufeful to manufacturers and dealers in paper; and, likewife, 
in refpect of taxation, to revenue officers. 

Rane Comica Evangelizantes; or, the Comic Frog turned Methodif: 
| 8vo. 15. Macklew. 

- Whatever cenfure may.be due to the conduét of particular 
fectaries, the facred page of Scripture ought always to be pre- 
ferved religioufly inviolate from ridicule. Profane licentiouf- 
nefs is a fymptom of folly, not of wit. We muft, therefore, 
inform this author, that if his capacity leads him to imitate 
Voltaire only in indecent farcafms ageinit the doctrines of. 
Chriftianity, he may become, what he deferves, an objeé&t of 
univerfal contempt. 


The Maniacs, a tragi-contical Tale, 4t0¢ 15. Ridgway. 
The production of fome contemptib!e {cribler, as void of 
decency as of abilities. 


A Candid Enquiry into the Cafe of the Prince of Wales. 
According to the calculation of this author, the king is 
debior to his royal highnefs in the fum of 594,000). for which, 
it is infinuated, an action fhould be raifed againit his m-—-y. 











ERRATUM.—=Dr. Geddes’ Prospectus of the Bible fhould be 7s, 6d. intend 
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